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Edmonton,  Alberta,  February  25th,  1920. 


To  The  Honourable  the  Attorney  General  of  Alberta, 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  this  branch  of  your  Department,  working  with¬ 
in  the  provisions  of  The  Children's  Protection  Act  of  Alberta ,  The 
Juvenile  Courts  Act  of  Alberta,  The  Dominion  Delinquents  Act, 
and  The  Mothers  Allowance  Act. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  McDonald, 

Superintendent. 
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What  opportunity  has  this  child? 


THE  MOTHERS’  ALLOWANCE  ACT 

The  first  payment  under  The  Mothers’  Allowance  Act,  passed 
by  the  Alberta  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  was  made  the  last 
week  in  May,  1919.  In  December  cheques  were  sent  to  244 
widows,  the  average  amount  being  $37.00.  As  yet  applications 
are  coming  to  us  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  per  month.  These 
figures  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  legislation.  That  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  timely  is  evidenced  in  that  about  one-third  of  the 
mothers  benefiting  by  it  were  widowed  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic 
influenza  which  swept  the  country  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1918- 
1919. 

The  Act  itself  requires  that  every  city  and  town  appoint  an 
Inspector  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  applications  and  after 
careful  investigation,  to  make  recommendation 
Officials  to  the  Superintendent,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  al- 

Appointed  lowance  being  granted,  to  keep  the  home  under 
constant  and  careful  supervision.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  Municipalities  acceded  to  the  request  for  such  an 
appointment,  indicates  their  interest  in  this  advanced  piece  of 
social  legislation.  We  have  now  58  inspectors.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  very  suitable  appointments  were  made. 

When  applications  are  received  from  rural  Municipalities,  it  is 
necessary  for  an  inspection  to  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  done  when  possible  in  conjunction 
In  Rural  with  some  official  of  the  Municipality,  our  aim 

Communities  being  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interested 
co-operation  of  municipal  authorities  in  the  pro¬ 
per  enforcement  of  the  Act,  so  that  the  largest  benefit  may  be 
shared  by  the  mothers  who  qualify  under  it. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  legislation  of  this 
sort.  To  secure  even-handed  justice  for  all 
Some  mothers  making  application,  is,  perhaps,  the 

Difficulties  greatest  of  these.  There  are  very  few  limiting 

Encountered  clauses  in  the  Act,  and  the  Executive  Council  has 
not  thought  it  wise  to  multiply  these  limitations 
by  any  hard  and  fast  regulations.  Each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  some  mothers  to 
earn  anything  in  addition  to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  their 
homes.  Some  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  in  at 
least  part-time  employment.  Some,  no  doubt,  use  the  money 
given,  to  them  with  greater  care  than  others.  Mothers  who  have 
a  modest  amount  of  money  coming  to  them  out  of  the  estates  of 
their  husbands,  consider  it  a  hardship  to  be  asked  to  use  this 
money  before  receiving  benefits  under  the  Act.  To  render  the 
needed  assistance  without  pauperizing  the  individual  and  to  be 
quite  certain  that  even  justice  is  done  to  all  is,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  quite  difficult.  The  problem  is  rendered  still  more  acute 
owing  to  the  interest  that  the  Municipalities  have  and  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  some  officials  may  be  generous  to  the  extreme,  others 
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are  so  parsimonious  that  if  their  advice  were  taken,  the  Act  would 
become  a  joke. 

The  primary  object  of  this  legislation  is  the  conservation  of 
home  life.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  a  special  message  to  Con¬ 
gress:  “The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  express- 
Conserving  ed  in  these  words:  Home  life  is  the  highest  and 
Home  Life  finest  product  of  civilization.  Children  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  com¬ 
pelling  reasons.  Surely  poverty  alone  should  not  disrupt  the 
home.  Parents  of  good  character  suffering  from  temporary  mis¬ 
fortune  and,  above  all,  deserving  mothers  fairly  well  able  to  work, 
but  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  normal  breadwinner,  should  be 
given  such  homes  for  the  rearing  of  their  children.  The  widowed 
or  deserted  mother,  if  a  good  woman  willing  to  work  and  to  do 
her  best,  should  ordinarily  be  helped  in  such  fashion  as  will  en¬ 
able  her  to  bring  up  her  children  herself  in  their  natural  home. 
Children  from  unfit  homes  and  children  who  have  no  homes, 
who  must  be  cared  for  by  charitable  agencies,  should,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  cared  for  in  families.” 

That  this  object  is  being  attained  in  Alberta,  is  indicated  in  a 
report  recently  received  from  one  of  our  city  inspectors,  who 
details  the  following  incidents: 

“When  making  visits  among  them  recently,  one  poor  little 
woman,  who  was,  and  is  still,  completely  broken  down  as  a  result 
of  six  long  years  of  hard  work,  wept  when  she  said  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true,  that  she  conld  now  stay  home  and  take 
care  of  her  children,  knowing  that  her  cheque  would  come,  that 
for  a  long  time  she  had  sewn  and  mended  for  them  often  until  mid¬ 
night  after  a  hard  day’s  work  and  then  had  lain  awake  wondering 
how  she  could  make  ends  meet,  and  how  long  she  could  keep  it 
up.  She  was  so  grateful  to  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  this  change  about. 

“Another  woman  said  that  no  matter  how  hard  she  worked 
to  provide,  food  and  clothing  for  them,  they  were  still  neglected 
children,  and  she  had  agreed  to  marry  a  man— only  that  she  and 
her  children  would  be  provided  for — when  assured  of  the 
’Mothers’  Allowance’  this  engagement — which  was  sure  to  have 
ended  unhappily— was  broken  off.” 

Experience  thus  far  gained  would  indicate  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  being  taken  before  recommending  applications,  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  woman  once  placed  upon  our  list  may  be 
considered  as  a  liability  upon  the  Province  until  such  time  as  her 
children  are  beyond  the  age  limit. 

Whether  the  Act  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  mothers 
who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  whose  husbands  are 
permanently,  incapacitated  by  sickness,  or  have 
Should  been  confined  to  some  penal  Institution,  is  .  still 

Legislation  a  much  debated  question.  Applications  received 
Be  Made  would  indicate  that  there  are  worthy  mothers  in 
More  Com-  these  classes  who  might  well  benefit  by  some  such 
prehensive?  legislation.  On  the  other  hand  the  problem  of 
desertion  must  find  its  solution  in  another  way. 
Men  must  not  be  encouraged  to  commit  the  offence  by  the  know- 
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ledge  that  their  families  will  be  taken  care  of  after  they  have  gone. 
Some  mothers  would  be  only  too  glad  ito  be  rid  of  their  husbands, 
could  they  be  assured  of  a  permanent  income  from  the  state. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  undertake  to  pay  allowances  to 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  in  penal  institutions.  Many  of  them 
would  have  to  be  made  for  very  short  periods  and  frequently  we 
would  be  dealing  with  a  class  in  which  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
the  facts  accurately.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  inmates  of 
penal  Institutions  will  be  employed  at  some  remunerative  labor 
for  which  they  will  receive  a  fair  wage  to  be  used  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  dependents.  There  would  not  seem,  however,  to 
be  any  serious  objection  to  paying  the  allowances  in  cases  where 
the  husbands,  or  breadwinners,  are  pronounced  by  a  doctor  to  be 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  As  we  see  it,  this  is  the  most 
deserving  and  needy  class,  for  which  there  is  now  no  provision 
save  through  the  old  relief  channels. 

The  necessity  of  proper  and  continued  supervision  so  much 
emphasized  in  all  the  literature  upon  this  subject  becomes  more 
apparent  as  experience  grows.  Already  we  have  had  evidence 
that  unworthy  women  are  sometimes  the  most  importunate  and 
the  best  able  to  argue  their  own  cases. 

Frequent  changes  take  place  in  these  families.  Mothers  move 
about  from  place  to  place,  allow  their  children  to  leave  home  and 
he  maintained  by  others,  take  in  roomers  and 
Proper  boarders,  and  make  other  changes  in  their  home 

Supervision  life,  which  totally  alter  the  conditions.  Our 

Necessary  opinion  now  is  that  there  should  he  at  least  a 
monthly  visitation.  We  have  discovered  that  in 
worthy  cases  this  is  not  resented  and  in  others  the  need  is  so  great 
that  resentment  should  not  be  heeded. 

We  are  frequently  asked  whether,  in  our  judgment,  we  have 
as  yet  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  maximum  of  the  province’s 
responsibility  under  the  Act.  The  number  of 
The  applications  still  received  would  answer  that 

Province’s  question  in  the  negative.  In  the  province  of 

Responsibility  Manitoba,  where  similar  legislation  has  been  in 
force  for  four  years,  they  have  now  upon  'their 
list  some  430  names  and  it  is  still  growing.  In  addition  to  that 
fact,  we  doubt  whether  the  amounts  at  present  granted  will  be 
sufficient,  if  the  high  cost  of  living  at  present  prevailing,  continues. 
There  is  little  question  that  within  a  year’s  time,  the  province,  if 
it  expects  to  do  this  business  well,  must  be  prepared  to  expend  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

There  is  a  further  suggestion  which  we  would  like  to  make. 
At  the  present  time  50%  of  the  allowance  is  chargeable  to  the 
Municipality  in  which  the  mother  lives.  In  Manitoba  they  have 
found  it  a  more  convenient  way  of  collecting  this  amount,  to 
assess  all  the  Municipalities  on  the  basis  of  their  assessment  rolls. 
To  do  this  would  avoid  the  difficulty  that  is  sometimes  encounter¬ 
ed  under  the  present  method  when  municipal  officials  object  to 
fair  allowances  because  of  the  increased  rates  that  may  be  placed 
upon  them.  Where  the  whole  amount  is  lumped,  officials  in  any 
given  Municipality  would  have  no  reason  to  take  this  ground. 
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THE  MOTHERS’  ALLOWANCE  ACT 


Number  of  mothers  assisted  to  the  end  of  December,  1919 .  244 

Average  amount  to  each  woman  for  the  month  of  December,  1919  $37.00 

Tctal  amount  paid  for  December  .  $9,938.50 

Number  of  dependent  children  assisted  .  766 

Average  number  dependent  children  in  family  . .  3 

Number  of  mothers  assisted  in  each  City,  Town  and  Rural  Municipality- 

Cities  Rural  Municipalities 


Edmonton .  52 

Calgary  . 59 

Lethbridge  .  22 

Medicine  Hat  .  3 

Towns 

Athabasca  .  3 

Beverley  .  1 

Blairmore  .  1 

Coleman  .  3 

Cardston  .  2 

Castor  .  1 

Carmangay  .  1 

Drumheller  .  3 

Irvine  .  1 

Innisfail  .  2 

Macleod  .  1 

Magrath  .  4 

Olds  . .  2 

Raymond  .  6 

Redcliff  .  3 

St.  Albert .  1 

Stettler  .  1 

Tofield  .  1 

Vegreville  .  1 

Villages 

Bawlf  .  1 

Blackie  .  1 

Delia  .  1 

Innisfree  .  1 

Suffield  .  1 

St.  Paul  des  Metis  . 1. 


Forward  .  180 

Arcadia  241  .  1 

Berry  Creek  214 .  2 

Cleak  Lake  129  .  1 

Carbon  278  .  1 

Dublin  366  .  1 

Excelsior  92  .  1 

Fairview  858  .  1 

Flagstaff  364  .  1 

Grosmont  668  .  1 

Hand  Hills  275  .  1 

Hillcrest  362  .  1 

Huamha  393  .  3 

Lakeview  454  .  1 

Nelson  638  .  1 

Peace  857  .  1 

Pine  Lake  339  .  1 

Pioneer  490  .  3 

Parkland  456  .  2 

Ribstone  421  .  1 

Riley  159  . , .  1 

Shepard  220  .  2 

Sunny  South  123  .  1 

Tomahawk  521  .  1 

The  Pines  516 .  1 

Westerdale  311  .  1 

Wostok  546  .  1 

Wiste  303  . 1 

Wasel  575  .  1 

Unorganized  .  29 
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CONSERVATION  OF  CHILD  LIFE 


Evidence  of  an  ever-growing  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
child  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  different  parts  of  the  continent  move¬ 
ments  have  sprung  up  with  a  sole  aim  of  improv- 
Voluntary  ing  the  conditions  in  which  children  are  growing. 
Activities  In  this  Alberta  has  been  no  exception.  A  number 
of  voluntary  agencies  have  given  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  this  Valuable  service.  For  two  years  or  more, 
the  Social  Service  League  of  Alberta  has  been  effectively  pushing 
a  child  welfare  programme.  It  limits  its  activities  to  an  education¬ 
al  propaganda  with  a  view  of  stirring  up  public  sentiment  and 
educating  parents.  Its  slogan  uS'ave  the  babies”  has  become  a 
household  motto.  More  recentty  the  Women’s  Institutes,  the 
Local  Council  of  Women,  the  United  Farm  Women  and  other 
women’s  organizations  have  undertaken  some  part  of  the  child¬ 
saving  programme. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Calgary  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  have  put  themselves  definitely  behind  a  Big  Brother  Move¬ 
ment,  by  which  they  hope  to  save  scores  of  young  boys  who  may 
have  criminal  tendencies,  or  who,  because  of  influences  surround¬ 
ing  their  lives,  may  find  it  easy  to  go  wrong.  Busy  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  become 
responsible  for  particular  boys,  and  are  giving  thought,  time  arid 
in  some  cases,  money,  for  the  boys’  good.  Just  recently  the  Rot¬ 
ary  Club  of  Edmonton  has  established  a  child  welfare  clinic  in  the 
city.  A  Victorian  Order  Nurse,  particularly  qualified  for  this 
kind  of  work,  is,  in  addition  to  conducting  the  clinic,  once  or 
twice  a  week  visiting  a  particularly  crowded  section  of  the  city 
where  the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  of  infants  are  correspondingly 
high,  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  child  life,  by  instructing  young  mothers  and  caring  for 
children  born  into  needy  families. 

The  Kiwanis  Clubs  have  been  aiding  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
The  Club  of  Edmonton  has  also  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  a  ward  of  this  Department  at  one  of  our  commercial  colleges. 
This  young  girl  of  fourteen  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  bright 
pupil.  She  will  now  have  the  advantages  which  were  denied  her 
because  of  the  misfortune  that  came  to  her  home. 

We  would  also  note  that  the  Men’s  Brotherhood  of  Knox 
Church  at  Calgary  has  undertaken  to  put  a  bright  young  boy,  a 
ward  of  this  Department,  through  the  Boarding  School  in  Calgary 
at  an  expense  of  some  $60.00  per  month.  That  these  investments 
may  prove  profitable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  young  boy 
who  was  educated  by  the  Rotary  Club  in  Calgary  some  few  years 
ago,  is  now  a  member  of  that  Club,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a 
prominent  business  man  in  that  city. 
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As  is  'to  be  expected  when  a  wave  of  sentiment  lays  hold  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  finds  expression  through  voluntary  agencies, 
the  Government  cannot  long  lag  behind.  During 
Public  the  last  year  we  have  witnessed  a  development  in 

Activities  our  public  health  nursing  staff  which  aims  largely 
to  save  the  babies,  and  more  recently  still,  we  have 
had  announcements  from  the  Minister  of  Education  of  a  widening 
in  the  school  programme  by  which  attention  will  be  given  not  only 
to  instruction  during  school  hours,  but  to  the  play-life  of  the 
child  during  recess. 

The  municipalities,  not  less  <than  the  Provincial  Government, 
are  alive  to  this  task.  Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the 
medical  branch  of  the  Public  School  Department.  A  system  of 
more  careful  examination  and  of  following  up  cases  that  need 
attention,  is  coming  into  vogue.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  Child  Welfare 
bureau.  This  national  organization  will  conduct  work  similar  to 
that  which  is  being  done  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare,  under  the  leadership  of  that  remarkable  woman,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop.  The  needs  of  the  child  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  discovered,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  standardizing 
of  the  laws  on  behalf  of  children. 

There  is  one  period  in  the  child’s  life  that  seems  as  yet  to  be 
largely  neglected.  Children  between  two  and  six,  as  some  one  has 
said,  “are  not  yet  on  the  sociological  map.”  It  is 
The  during  this  period  that  many  illnesses  are  contract- 

Neglected  ed  which,  if  not  immediately  fatal,  leave  an 

Years  indelible  mark  on  the  physique  of  the  growing 

child.  The  doctor  learns  of  these  defects  only 
as  past  history  after  much  of  the  damage  has  been  done  beyond 
repair.  With  the  increased  effort  in  this  kind  of  work,  no  doubt 
this  neglected  portion  of  the  child’s  life  will  receive  more  and 
more  attention. 

We  have  given  briefly  this  resume  of  the  more  important 
movements  on  fool  on  behalf  of  childhood  in  the  province,  as  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  definitely  that  the  child  ,is  surely  coming 
to  its  own. 
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SOME  DEFINITE  NEEDS 


This  would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  to  crystallize  public  senti¬ 
ment  into  still  further  advanced  legislation.  Some  simple  pro¬ 
visions  would,  in  our  opinion,  assist  materially  in  protecting 
growing  children  born  in  unfortunate  circumstances.  During 
the  last  year  a  number  of  girls  came  in  from  country  places 
and  took  positions  in  the  city  where,  either  through  ignorance 
or  for  some  other  reason,  they  fell  into  trouble.  Much 
of  this  could  be.  avoided  if  there  were  some  method  by  which 
J teen-age  girls  going  into  any  kind  of  employment,  would  be 
required  to  register  their  names,  their  home  addresses,  and  the 
places  in  which  they  are  working.  If  this  were  done  our  matrons 
could  easily  discover  the  ’teen-age  girls  living  away  from  home, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  kind  of  employment,  the  places  in 
which  they  are  working,  or  the  homes  in  which  they  are  residing 
might  prove  dangerous  'to  the  girls  themselves.  It  should,  of 
course,  be. considered  the  first  duty  of  parents  allowing  their  girls 
to  seek  employment,  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  run  heedlessly 
into  danger.  A  good  many  parents  recognize  this  responsibility 
and  seek  to  discharge  it  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.'  Many 
parents  are  distinctly  careless  and  for  the  sake  of  their  children, 
some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  protection  could  be  af¬ 
forded  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  iri  each  city  a  register 
be  kept  in  some  place  where  officials  directly  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  girls  could  consult  it  and  keep  close  watch,  especially 
upon  those  who  may  have  taken  work  that  renders  them  parti¬ 
cularly  liable  to  temptation. 

As  yet  no  plan  has  been  devised  for  the  proper  supervision 
of  homes  in  the  province  in  which  children  are  boarded.  During 
the  year  several  instances  have  come  to  our  notice 
Supervising  where  young  babies  were  being  kept  in  private 

Nursing  homes  without  any  ample  provision  being  made 

Homes  for  them.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  larger 

cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  Eastern  Canada, 
what  are  known  as  baby  farms  have  led  to  perhaps  the  gravest 
injustices  that  childhood  ever  suffered.  Unless  we  are  to  see  a 
repetition  of  these  conditions  in  this  province,  we  should  imme¬ 
diately  have  legislation  enabling  some  responsible  authority  or 
Department  to  keep  such  homes  under  continued  supervision.  In 
the  city  of  Toronto,  we  understand  that  every  home  must  be 
registered.  The  officials  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
city  report  frequently  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  these 
homes.  No  person  is  allowed  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  infants 
than  Can  be  amply  provided  for,  and  where  health  conditions 
are  not  considered  satisfactory.  There  is  no  need  to  blink  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  where  illegitimate  children  are  boarded, 
the  parents  are  only  too  glad  to  place  them  in  some  home  where 
no  questions  are  asked,  and  forget  all  about  them.  This  is  a  case 
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very  frequently  where  the  innocents  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  it 
should  be  the  first  business  of  'the  public  to  protect  these 
innocents. 

The  work  of  this  Department,  especially  in  its  delinquent 
section,  still  suffers  for  the  need  of  a  psychiatric  clinic  such  as 
we  have  urged  for  some  years  in  our  reports.  In 
Psychiatric  our  school  system  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
Clinic  providing  special  classes  for  backward  pupils.  In 

Needed  a  few  years  we  will  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 

old  system  of  trying  to  push  children  with  defect¬ 
ive  intelligence  through  the  ordinary  grades  with  normal  pupils. 
That  system  was  a  hardship  upon  the  defective  and  an  injustice 
to  the  normal  student.  Much  the  same  condition  prevails  in  a 
Department  like  this  where  we  try  to  mete  out  even-handed 
justice  to  delinquent  children  and  care  for  them  no  matter  what 
their  mental  calibre  may  be,  by  the  same  process.  We  hope  that 
with  the  growth  of  the  work  for  the  defectives  in  the  province, 
some  means  will  be  provided  whereby  this  Department  may  have 
the  services  of  a  competent  psychiatrist,  who  will  make  mental 
examination  of  our  children  and  thus  enable  us  to  properly 
classify  them. 

Public  interest  is  at  last  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  some  Home 
suitable  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children.  This  has  been  urged 
in  the  reports  for  1917  and  1918.  It  will  certaijaly 
Industrial  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  an  Institution,  or 

Farm  F'or  Institutions,  of  modern  character,  in  which  our 

Boys  delinquent  boys  and  girls  will  receive  proper 

training.  We  still  believe  that  the  best  kind  of 
Institution  would  be  a  combination  of  the  farm,  technical  and 
literary  school.  Experience  points  to  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
of  these  delinquents,  although  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old,  have  never  passed  beyond  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  grades  of 
the  public  school.  They  have  no  literary  inclinations  or  abilities. 
They  cannot  be  interested  in  books.  Many  of  them,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  would  be  immensely  interested  if  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  tools,  or  working  among  stock  on  a  farm. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  think  school  should  provide  at  least 
these  three  opportunities  which  may  be  made  use  of  according  to 
the  boy’s  tendencies  and  ability.  One  word  of  caution  we  would 
insert:  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  only  the  incor- 
rigibles  should  go  to  institutions.  If  the  establishment  of  an 
Institution  in  close  proximity  to  the  courts  would  lead  to  the 
commitment  of  a  large  number  to  its  care,  we  would  soon  have 
reason  to  wish  that  money*  had  never  been  spent  upon  it. 

The  great  emphasis  in  our  work  must  be  on  the  side  of  pre¬ 
vention,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  money  that  may  be 
expended  upon  this  programme  should  be  expend- 
Prevention  ed  both  by  the  Municipalities  and  the  Govern - 
Better  Than  ment,  in  keeping  in  service  a  larger  number  of 
Cure  men  and  women,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind 

of  work,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  boys  and  girls  of  known  criminal  tendencies  and  assist  them 
in  every  way  possible  to  forget  these  tendencies,  and  become 
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interested  in  pure  and  useful  employment  and  amusement.  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.”  Ten 
thousand  dollars  spent  upon  the  proper  kind  of  probation  work, 
will  mean  more  <to  the  delinquent  problem  than  one  hundred 
thousand  spent  upon  an  Institution. 
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NEGLECTED  AND  DEPENDENT 


That  there  were  1,227  neglected  and  dependent  children  cared 
for  through  our  different  agencies  last  year,  makes  it  apparent 
that  not  only  must  our  preventive  agencies  be  multiplied,  but 
that  there  is  still  need  for  the  most  careful  kind  of  work  being- 
done  for  this  class  of  unfortunate  children.  We  are  constantly 
asked:  “Where  do  these  children  come  from?  Do  the  majority  of 


Son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  had  eleven  children,  none  of  whom  were 
ever  sent  to  school. 

them  come  from  our  foreign-speaking  people?  Are  they  the 
progeny  of  the  poorer  classes?”  In  answer  to  that  question  we 
may  say  that  there  are  many  conditions  that  affect  the  problem. 
Sometimes  we  have  children  come  to  us  out  of  homes  where  there 
are  plenty  of  means  to  provide  for  them  in  a  better  way.  Just 
recently  we  have  had  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  children 
from  the  home  of  a  man  who,  it  is  well  known,  owns  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  has  mortgages  on  other  farms,  and  is 
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reported  to  have  a  considerable  bank  account  at  his  disposal. 
When  our  officers  investigated  conditions,  they  found  that  the 
family  were  living  in  a  two-roomed  shack  with  no  bedsteads,  no 
chairs  and  very  few  dishes.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  the 
mother  and  children  were  bare-footed  and  had  very  little  clothing. 
The  bedding  was, filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  children’s  hair  was 
matted  and  altogether  they  presented  a  most  pitiable  appearance. 
The  magistrate  who  acted  as  Juvenile  Court  Commissioner  on 
that  occasion,  fined  the  man  one  hundred  dollars,  and  committed 
the  children  to  our  care.  They  have  since  been  maintained  at 
the  Shelter  at  the  father’s  expense.  Whether  they  will  ever  be 
returned  to  him,  depends  on  what  guarantees  he  is  prepared  to 
make  as  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  children.  This  case  is, 
perhaps,  more  extreme  than  the  majority  of  its  class.  We  have, 
however,  occasionally  to  deal  with  parents  who  have  sufficient 
means  to  give  their  children  every  advantage,  but  who  refuse  to 
provide  proper  medical  treatment,  and  other  necessities  for  the 
well-being  of  their  children. 

Many  of  our  wards  come  from  homes  on  account  of  the  vice 
and  immorality  prevailing  in  them.  There  is  nothing  more  piti¬ 
able  than  to  find  little  boys  and  girls  who  should 
Immorality  be  as  innocent  as  the  sunbeams,  whose  minds  have 
a  Contribut-  been  saturated  with  evil  thoughts  almost  from  the 
ing  Cause  cradle.  One  of  our  commissioners  referred  feeling¬ 
ly  to  this  condition  of  things  at  a  meeting  where 
the  writer  was  present,  and  said  that  the  greatest  shock  that  had 
come  to  her  in  all  her  Court  experience  was  to  hear  these  tales 
of  vice  coming  from  the  lips  of  children.  Sometimes  the  parents 
of  the  children  themselves  are  solely  to  blame.  In  other  instances 
a  third  party  becomes  the  criminal.  In  not  a  few  family  cases 
during  the  year,  men  have  gone  into  the  homes  and  succeeded  in 
breaking  them  up  through  familiarity  with  the  mother  and  by 
flagrant  acts  of  vice  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  Mothers 
of  this  type  cannot  be  excused,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  for  leniency  towards  the  men  who  have  been  the  chief  sin¬ 
ners.  During  the  year,  we  have  had  68  of  these  men  convicted 
of  this  offence. 

Desertion  is  accountable  for  its  fair  share  of  the  number  of 
dependent  children.  Just  at  writing  this  report  we  have  received 
information  of  a  family  living  far  from  the  centres 
Desertion  of  civilization  where  the  mother,  taking  ill,  died 
suddenly,  leaving  four  children  under  the  age  of 
seven.  Some  years  ago  the  father  deserted  this  home  and  has  never 
returned  to  shoulder  his  responsibility.  The  mother  has  made  the 
best  effort  that  she  could  under  the  circumstances  to  protect  her 
offspring  and  maintain  her  home  intact.  When  the  officials 
were  called  in  after  her  death,  they  found  the  home  to  be  practical¬ 
ly  without  comforts,  the  children  to  be  without  necessary  clothing, 
and  as  yet  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  father.  In  another  in¬ 
stance  that  has  been  before  us  for  some  time,  the  father  deserted 
his  wife  and  five  children,  and  is  living  in  another  province,  as 
report  has  it,  with  another  woman.  The  mother  has  been  work¬ 
ing  desperately  hard,  and  her  health  is  practically  undermined. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  has  asked  the  Department  to  take 
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charge  of  her  child  and  place  it  in  a  foster-home,  saying  that  she 
would  rather  give  up  the  child  even  though  it  broke  her  heart 
than  to  maintain  it  under  the  conditions  in  which  she  is  compelled 
to  live  at  the  present  time.  Whether  the  child  will  be  permanent¬ 
ly  separated  from  her,  will  depend  upon  the  Juvenile  Court  Com¬ 
missioner’s  decision.  The  case  indicates  clearly,  however,  the 
hardships  'that  are  imposed  upon  women  and  children  by  the 
heartless  deserter.  It  illustrates,  also,  the  necessity  for  some  more 
stringent  legislation  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  indvidual.  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  result  of  desertion  from  the  children’s  standpoint,  we 
think  that  the  guilty  party  should  be  run  down  with  the  same 
assiduity  as  the  murderer,  that  our  laws  should  make  it  possible 
to  extradite  him,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  face  his  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  wards  that  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  year 
have  been  the  result  of  the  inroads  of  epidemic  influenza.  We 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  such  acute  cases  as  were 
The  Result  brought  to  our  attention  during  the  epidemic  it- 
of  Influenza  self,  but  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  of  its  results.  At  the  present  there  are  a 
great  many  fathers,  whose  wives  fell  victims  to  the  plague,  who  are 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  care  for  their  children.  In  cases 
where  the  father  makes  heroic  attempts,  everything  possible  is 
done  to  co-operate  with  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his 
children  together.  In  some  instances  the  father  has  apparently 
little  conception  of  the  needs  of  children.  During  the  first  cold 
snap  of  last  fall,  one  of  our  probation  officers  went  to  a  shack 
where  there  were  two  little  boys,  one  twelve  and  one  four.  The 
officer  was  wearing  his  overcoat  and  gloves  and  said  he  felt  the 
need  of  them.  The  little  boy  was  in  his  bare  feet.  His  cotton 
garments  that  covered  his  body  were  torn.  Inquiry  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  father  had  left  home  some  weeks  before,  leaving  the 
boy  of  twelve  in  charge,  expecting  him  to  take  care  of  his  brother, 
attend  school  and  sell  newspapers  during  his  spare  hours.  They 
slept  in  a  little  out-house  with  very  little  protection.  When 
night  came  they  simply  threw  off  their  shoes  if  they  happened 
to  be  wearing  any  and  crawled  in  between  two  ticks  for  the  night. 
The  boy  of  twelve  was  the  sole  cook,  housekeeper,  wash-woman 
and  everything  combined.  When  the  father  was  interviewed  con¬ 
cerning  these  children,  he  seemed  to  be  surprised  that  any  one  had 
taken  notice  of  the  circumstances,  so  little  did  he  understand  the 
care  that  should  be  given  to  a  boy  of  four  years,  or  the  supervision 
that  is  necessary  over  a  boy  of  twelve  in  a  city  full  of  enticements 
for  boys  of  that  age. 

Some  113  children  under  this  class  were  born  out  of  wedlock. 
For  years  now  we  in  this  Department  have  been  urging  that  our 
representative  authorities  give  more  attention  to 
Children  of  this  particular  class.  As  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
Unmarried  even  after  proving  the  paternity  of  these  children, 
Parents  to  make  the  father  shoulder  his  fair  share  of  the 

burden  and  responsibility.  As  usually  happens 
the  unfortunate  mother,  finding  herself  in  a  position  of  shame 
and  disgrace,  hides  her  condition  as  long  as  possible,  then  seeks 
the  seclusion  of  some  maternity  hospital  or  home,  where  she  may 
be  delivered  of  her  child,  and  not  because  she  is  lacking  in 
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maternal  affection,  but  because  there  is  no  other  way  open,  gives 
her  child  for  adoption.  In  the  meantime  her  paramour  in  sin 
hears  of  the  facts  and  decamps  to  some  other  place  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  bring  him  to  justice.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  cases  where  successful  attempts  are  made  to  make  the  man 
bear  his  share  of  the  burden,  bu#t  they  are  few  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  that  have  come  to  us.  We  think  that  some 
person  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  as  soon  as  a  case 
of  an  unmarried  expectant  mother  is  known,  to  start  investigations 
to  establish  the  paternity  of  the  child,  that  this  task  should  not 
be  made  too  difficult  by  endless  regulations,  that  it  should  be  as 
simple  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  blackmail.  In  any  case  where  paternity  is  established, 
the  father  should  be  compelled,  in  addition  to  being  made  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  pay  for  its 
maintenance  until  past  school  age.  The  child  should  share  in 
his  estate,  equally  with  his  legitimate  children.  There  are  two 
or  three  States  in  the  United  States  of  the  American  Republic, 
and  other  places  in  the  world,  where  these  provisions  are  now  in 
vogue.  Stringent  regulations  of  this  kind  would  not  only,  in 
our  opinion,  decrease  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  but 
would  lessen  the  handicap  with  which  they  begin  life.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  placing  out  children  shows  us  that  as  large  a  percent¬ 
age  of  this  class  of  children  make  good  as  of  any  other  class  com¬ 
ing  under  our  care. 
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STATISTICS  RE  DEPENDENTS 


Number  dealt  with 


1227 


Sex  of  Dependents 


Male 

.  636 

Under 

8 . 

37 

Female 

' 

.  591 

if 

9 . 

.  48 

■ - - 

if 

10 . 

.  40 

1227 

if 

11 . 

.  47 

Age  of  Dependents 

it 

12 . 

13 . 

.  68 

. .  78 

Under 

1 . . . 

.  177 

it 

14 . 

.  81 

« 

2 . 

66 

f( 

15 . 

.  94 

« 

3 . 

.  55 

it 

16 . 

.  101 

“ 

4 . 

.  48 

it 

17 . 

.  80 

“ 

5 . 

71 

it 

18 . 

.  60 

“ 

6 . 

36 

— 

it 

7 . 

40 

1227 

Religion  of  Dependents 


Church  of  England  .  147 

Roman  Catholic .  274 

Protestant  .  268 

Presbyterian  .  172 

Methodist  .  97 

Baptist  .  44 

Episcopal  .  1 

Lutheran  .  106 

Hebrew  .  4 

Quaker  . 

Plymouth  Brethren  .  4 

Greek  Orthodox  .  19 

Greek  Catholic  .  20 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  .  2 

Salvation  Army  .  9 


Evangelist  .  1 

No  Religion  .  35 

Congregational  .  1 

Christian  Science  .  5 

Latter  Day  Saints  .  1 

Mormon  .  2 

Church  of  Christ  .  4 

Holy  Rollers  . 4 

Bible  Students  .  1 

Gospel  Mission . 3 

Mennonite  .  1 

Ruthenian  .  2 
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Nationality  of  Dependents 


Canadian  . 

English  . 

American  . 

French . 

.  502 

.  22 

German  . 

Half-breed  . 

Norwegian  . 

Ruthenian  . 

.  68 

.  28 

.  13 

.  6 

French-Canadian  ...... 

.  19 

Slav  . 

.  2 

Scotch  . 

Syrian  . 

.  4 

Irish  . 

Negro 

8 

Russian  . 

Hungarian 

.  4 

Austrian  . 

.  39 

Dutch 

3 

Galician . 

Icelander  . 

.  1 

Finlander  . 

Japanese  . 

.  1 

Welsh  . 

Roumanian 

7 

Pole  . 

Ukrainian 

2 

Belgian  . 

Danish . 

.  3 

Swede  . 

1  9 

Italian  . 
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Placed  for  work 


Placed  in  Protestant  Institu¬ 
tions  . 

Placed  in  Roman  Catholic  In¬ 
stitutions  . 

Died  . 

Ran  away . 


g  of 

Dependents 

245 

Married  . 

....  2 

266 

Hospital  . 

52 

394 

In  Shelters  . 

.  .  .  .  132 

Outside  Shelters  . 

. . . .  11 

48 

Home  for  Defectives  . . . . 

1 

Deported  . 

3 

15 

— 

40 

18 
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Dependents  From  Electoral  Districts 


Calgary  . . 

Medicine  Hat  . 

Lethbridge  . 

Peace  River  . 

Whitford  . 

Hand  Hills  . 

Gleichen  . 

Claresholm  . 

Cardston  . 

Okotoks  . . 

Lac  Ste.  Anne 

Acadia  . 

Wainwright  . 

Victoria  . 

Alexander  . 

Stettler  . 

Red  Deer  . 

Macleod  . 

Sturgeon  . 

Pembina  . 

Camrose  . 

Vermilion  . 

Vegreville  . 

Stony  Plain . . 

Grouard  . 

St.  Paul  des  Metis 


Medicine  Hat 

Lethbridge  . 

Victoria  . 

Alexander  . 

Stettler  . 

Red  Deer  . 

Macleod  . 

Rocky  Mountain  . 

Wetaskiwin  . 

Innisfail  . 

High  River  . 

Beaver  River 

Edson  . 

Leduc  . 

Lacombe . 

St.  Paul  des  Metis 

Bow  Valley  . 

Ponoka  . 

Cochrane  . 

Olds  . 

Coronation  . 

Athabasca  . 

Taber  . 

Nanton  . 

Pincher  Creek  .  .  . 


508 

Big  Valley  . 

.  2 

318 

Ponoka  . 

.  7 

66 

Didsbury  . 

.  10 

33 

Redcliff  . 

.  9 

1 

Sedgewick  . 

.  4 

6 

Wetaskiwin  . 

.  5 

8 

Innisfail  . 

.  4 

6 

Outside  Province  . 

.  20 

2 

Grande  Prairie  . 

.  5 

5 

High  River  . 

2 

3 

Beaver  River  . 

.  11 

7 

Edson  . 

.  5 

1 

Leduc  . 

2 

8 

Lacombe . 

.  3 

13 

Nanton  . 

.  1 

3 

Pincher  Creek  . 

.  3 

7 

Ribstone  . 

.  6 

13 

Rocky  Mountain  . 

.  15 

2 

Taber  . 

.  2 

14 

Cochrane  . 

.  5 

19 

Olds  . 

.  3 

5 

Coronation  . 

.  9 

6 

St.  Albert  . 

.  9 

15 

Little  Bow  . 

.  1 

5 

— 

3 
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7 

Out 

in  Electoral  Districts 

465 

Ribstone  . 

.  4 

295 

Vermilion  . 

.  10 

36 

Vegreville  . 

.  13 

20 

Didsbury  . 

.  9 

11 

Redcliff  . 

.  10 

1 

Sedgewick  . 

.  8 

4 

Warner  . 
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FOSTER  HOMES 


That  the  particular  condition  and  needs  of  each  destitute 
child  should  be  carefully  studied  and  that  he  should  receive  that 
care  and  treatment  which  his.  individual  needs  require,  and  which 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  life  of  other  children  in  the 
community,  was  one  of  the  important  conclusions  of  that  now 
famous  Child  Welfare  Conference  which  was  summoned  to  the 
White  House  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  January,  1909. 
A  further  decision  of  that  same  conference  which  is  much  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  already  quoted,  is  the  following:  The  carefully 
selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child  the  best  substitute  for 
the  natural  home.  In  view  of  the  long-continued  prejudices  in 
favor  of  the  orphanage  as  against  home  placing,  it  has  been  rather 
surprising  to  note  the  general  acceptance  of  this  idea  eAren  among 
people  who  maintain  Orphan  Homes.  Until  today  the  advocates 
of  the  old  Institution  idea  are  to  be  found  only  among  those  living 
in  places  where  the  establishment  of  such  Institutions  has  been 
discouraged,  and  where  the  institutionalized  type  of  child  is 
practically  unknown.  In  Alberta  since  the  organization  of  this 
Department,  the  chief  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  foster 
home  idea,  and  it  has  been  the  continued  aim  of  the  Department  to 
find  suitable  foster  homes  for  every  normal  child  that  comes  under 
its  care.  Our  experience  is  that  any  normal  healthy  child  is  a 
placeable.  child,  and  thus  far  there  has  been,  no  real  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  homes  in  which  to  place  our 
wards. 

“We  should  aim  to  secure  for  foster-parents,  persons  who  de¬ 
sire  a  child  for  the  child’s  sake.  They  should  have  an  income 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its.  continuance, 
Qualified  sufficient  to  insure  the  proper  care  and  support 

Foster-  of  the  child.  They  should  not  be  advanced  in 

parents  years,  as  otherwise  the  child  might  lack  the  con¬ 

tinued  care  necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  man¬ 
hood  under  their  training  and  supervision.  They  should  be 
persons  of  good  physical  and  mental  health,  industrious  and 
thrifty,  should  possess  at  least  average  education  and  intelligence, 
and  should  enjoy  the  respect  and  endorsement  of  their  pastors 
and  neighbors,  as  law-abiding  and  respectable  citizens  of  their 
communities.  They  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  that  of  the 
child  placed  with  them  and  should  be  known  to  be  practical  in 
tlie  performance  of  their  religious  duties.” 

These  are  the  fundamental  qualifications  on  which  we  have 
generally  insisted.  Unreasonable  demands  should  not  be  made. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  children  we  assist,  do  not  come  from  homes 
where  unusual  conditions  of  wealth  or  distinction  prevail.  If 
we  can  secure  homes  from  among  the  wealthy,  and  quite  often 
we  do.  we  are  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  an  uncommon 
opportunity  for  future  welfare  to  the  fortunate  children  who  may 
go  to  them.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  children  so  placed 
have  greater  futures  in  store  for  them  than  those  placed  with 
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families  who  have  been  accustomed  to  making  personal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  maintain  their  positions.  In  fact  the  willingness  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  may  contribute  more  to  the  child’s  welfare 
in  securing  greater  personal  attention  and  consideration  than 
could  be  expected  from  those  who  may  delegate  these  duties  to 
hired  servants.  Careful  investigation  is  made  before  any  child 
is  placed  in  a  foster  home.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding 
in  each  case  confidential  reports  from  a  clergyman,  a  physician 


Happy  in  his  foster  home. 


and  from  two  others  (not  relatives).  During  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  have  some  one  of  our  inspectors  visit  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  these  homes  before  a  child  is  submitted.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  visitation  method  is  the  most  reliable.  Inquiries, 
however,  in  the  community  are  also  very  necessary,  as  sometimes 
some  unfortunate  incident  in  the  family  history,  or  some  other 


A  group  of  the  rescued. 


very  objectionable  feature,  may  be  ascertained  from  quiet  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  neighborhood,  that  would  not  reveal  themselves  by 
simply  visiting  the  home. 
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The  majority  of  wards  placed  permanently  in  foster  homes, 
go  to  them  very  young  in  life  and  for  them  a  good  future  is  as¬ 
sured.  The  history  of  the  placing  out  movement 
Results  Are  would  indicate  that  at  least  90%  of  those  placed 
Satisfactory  in  good  homes  at  an  early  age  make  good  citizens. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  foster  parents  take  children 
at  this  age  out  of  any  selfish  motive,  and  they  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  care  to  the  charges  committed  to  them.  In  answer 
to  the  oft-propounded  query,  “How  do  wards  plaecd  in  foster 
homes  turn  out?77  we  might  give  many  examples  of  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  but  one  or  two  suggested  by  letters  received  in  re¬ 
cent  mails  suffice  at  this  time : 

“I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  informing  you  of  the  progress  of 
our  dear  little  son.  He  will  be  nine  years  old  the  13th  of  this  month  and 
is  in  the  6th  Grade  at  school.  His  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
are  excellent,  all  that  could  be  desired  and  we  desire  much.  Perhaps 
love  has  blinded  me,  but  he  is  the  quickest  at  comprehension  and  the 
best  at  judgment,  and  has  the  keenest  sense  of  responsibility  of  any  child 
of  his  age  that  I  know.” 


“I  take  the  opportunity  of  reporting . progress.  During 

1917  she  was  bothered  considerably  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids, 


In  a  private  home. 

and  in  December  1917  we  had  them  removed.  The  operation  was  entirely 
successful  and  she  has  had  no  trouble  or  sickness  since  that  time,  ex¬ 
cept  a  mild  attack  of  chicken-pox.  She  commenced  school  in  February 
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of  this  year,  and  after  only  three  months  got  double  promotion.  She 
has  now  had  about  five  months’  schooling  and  is  in  the  2nd  Grade. 
She  can  read  as  well  as  most  ten-year-old  children  and  is  often  chosen 
to  read  children’s  stories  aloud  to  her  class.  Her  teacher  thinks  her 
quite  a  wonder  and  told  us  that  she  had  to  tell  Jean  not  to  answer 
questions  as  she  had  the  answer  out  before  the  other  children  got  a 
chance.  She  has  taken  music  lessons  (piano)  for  three  months  and  is 
getting  along  wonderfully  well,  and  to  be  brief,  she  is  everything  to  be 
desired  in  a  little  girl,  both  as  to  looks  and  intelligence.  We  haven’t  a 
recent  picture  but  we  enclose  one  which  was  taken  about  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  will  give  you  some  slight  idea  of  how  she  looks. 

“It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  we  think  as  much  of 
her  as  if  she  was  our  very  own.  In  fact  our  own  child  could  not  be  more 
dear  to  us  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  that  we  got  her.” 


The  placing  of  older  children,  especially  those  who  may  be  of 
some  economic  value,  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  The 
little  hired  girl  or  hired  man  taken  from  some 
child-saving  department,  is  known  in  practically 
every  community.  We  do  not  consider  that  a  fair 
amount  of  work  of  the  lighter  sort  will  be  any 
detriment  to  the  ’teen-age  boy  or  girl,  but  we  have 
continually  to  insist  that  they  be  not  driven  be¬ 
yond  their  physical  endurance  and  that  they  be  not  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  education  and  recreation  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  the  adolescent  youth.  The  interests 
of  the  child  and  not  the  convenience  of  any  other  person  must  be 
the  standard  upon  which  all  decisions  with  reference  to  home 
placements  are  made.  Many  boys  even  after  checkered  careers 
in  foster-homes  emerge  into  promising  manhood.  Not  long  ago 
a  rising  man  of  twenty,  bright-eyed  and  alert,  called  at  our  office. 
W e  discovered  that  he  was  the  same  boy  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  Department  had  taken  out  of  a  home  where  he  was  badly 
treated.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  with  people  who  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  him  and  paid  him  reasonable  wages  for  the 
work  he  was  required  to  do.  He  remained  with  them  for  one 
year  after  our  supervision  ceased,  then  he  drew  his  savings  from 
our  trust  account,  afterwards  taking  a  course  in  traction  engineer¬ 
ing.  Tie  had  a  good  position.  He  carried  with  him  on  the  day 
of  his  visit  a  bank  savings  deposit  book  which  showed  a  balance 
to  his  credit  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

On  account  of  the  dangers  just  referred  to,  careful  and  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  foster  homes  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  after  a  child  has  been  visited  for  a 
year  or  two  and  the  home  is  satisfactory,  visiting  should  cease. 
In  some  instances  this  may  be  the  wise  course  to  pursue,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  it  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Changes 
come  to  foster  homes  as  to  other  homes.  The  death  of  one  of  the 
foster-parents,  a  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  home, 
or  the  moving  to  some  unfavorable  community,  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  foster  home.  For  this 
reason  we  continue  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  visit  our 
children  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  when  they  cease  to  be 
our  wards. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  children  placed  some 
years  ago  by  the  Department,  who  are  now  beyond  the  age  when 
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supervision  can  be  exercised,  are  remaining  in  the  homes 
where  they  were  placed,  recognizing  them  as  their  own.  These 
are  illustrations  of  the  advantage  of  the  foster-home  idea  over  any 
institutional  method.  The  child  when  he  comes  to  the  age  when 
he  must  exercise  his  qwn  judgment,  and  be  responsible  for  earning 
his  livelihood,  has  some  place  to  tie  up  to,  some  people  whom  he  re¬ 
gards  as  parents  and  who  are  definitely  interested  in  him,  and  some 
place  on  earth  that  he  calls  home. 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  we  are  going  to  be 
assisted  in  the  future  in  the  work  of  supervision  by  the  public 
school  inspectors.  We  hope  that  this  will  enable  us  to  keep  our 
wards  under  closer  supervision,  and  that  it  will  prevent  any  of 
them  from  suffering  the  results  of  living  in  unsuitable  homes. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

From  reports  current  in  the  daily  press,  one  would  gather 
that  there  was  an  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  A  survey  of  our  statistics 
No  Startling  will  reveal  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  other 
Increase  in  sections  of  the  continent,  there  has  been  no 

Delinquency  appreciable  increase  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

In  1916  there  was  a  35%  increase..  Since  then  the 
reports  would  indicate  that  in  spite  of  a  growing  population,  the 
number  of  children  before  our  Juvenile  Court  has  not  increased 
to  any  considerable  extent.  In  1918  there  were  513  delinquents 
before  the  Juvenile  Courts.  In  1919  the  number  increased  to  535. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recount  the  fundamental  reasons 
why  there  are  so  many  delinquents.  We  have  recited  them  from 
year  to  year,  and  they  do  not  vary  to  any  extent. 
Old  Causes  Lack  of  parental  control,  inadequate  housing,  fail- 
Remain  ure  of  the  community  to  provide  suitable  facil¬ 

ities  for  play  and  recreation,  the  necessity  of  some 
girls  going  out  to  domestic  service  and  into  factories  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  fact  that  boys  must  take  up  the  sale  of  newspapers 
and  messenger  service  in  order  to  assist  the  inadequate  income  of 
their  homes,  the  presence  in  our  midst  cf  improperly  supervised 
rooming  houses,  dance-halls  and  other  places  of  doubtful  resort, 
are  among  the  reasons.  It  is  our  duty  simply  to  narrate  here  the 
methods  that  are  being  employed  at  present  for  the  care  and  re¬ 
storation  of  such  delinquents  as  may  come  under  our  notice. 

According  to  our  juvenile  laws,  juveniles  who  may  be  accused 
of  any  misdemeanor  are  not  taken  from  their  own  homes  before 
they  have  been  tried ;  unless  such  action  may  seem 
Methods  absolutely  necessary.  The  great  majority  are  left 

Employed  in  charge  of  their  parents  or  guardians  who  are 

put -under  obligation  to  see  that  they  appear  before 
the  proper  Court  at  the  time  appointed.  Those  who  must,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  taken  under  control  immediately,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  same  detention  quarters  as  are  the 
ordinary  criminals.  In  our  central  Shelters  there  are  detention 
apartments  where  they  may  be  housed  for  a  few  days  until  their 
cases  are  disposed  of.  These  cannot  be  considered  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  there  is  without  doubt  pressing  need  of  further  ac¬ 
commodation.  We  are  quite  aware  that  in  some  places,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  detention  homes 
have  not  yet  been  erected,  the  Child-saving  Agencies  of  the  State, 
including  the  great  city  of  Boston,  have  been  able  to  secure  suit¬ 
able  private  boarding  homes  in  which  misdemeanants  may  be 
detained  until  the  Court’s  decision  has  been  given.  We  doubt  if 
that  method  would  be  altogether  practicable  here,  and  believe  that 
the  most  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  have  in 
connection  with  each  of  our  Shelters,  but  as  a  separate  department, 
a  small  detention  home  offering  the  necessary  accommodation. 
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The  Juvenile  Court  is  to  a  large  extent  engaged  in  investiga¬ 
tion.  Judge  James  Hodge  Rocks,  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  Richmond,  described  its  char- 
The  Juvenile  acteristic  in  these  words :  “I  like  to  compare  the 
Court  a  modern  Juvenile  Court  proceeding  to  a  medical 

Moral  Clinic  clinic.  When  a  child  is  ailing  physically  the  par¬ 
ent  consults  a  physician.  The  physician,  either 
personally  or  through  his  assistants,  first  seeks  the  symptoms  of  the 
ailments,  and  gets  his  physical  findings.  When  he  knows  what 
these  are  he  proceeds  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  then  to  prescribe  a 
remedy.  Just  so,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  should  view  each 
delinquent  as  one  who  is  morally  sick.  The  investigation  of  the 
probation  officer,  and  the  physical  and  mental  examination  should 
disclose  the  underlying  cause  of  the  delinquency.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts  the  judge  should  then  proceed  'to  deal  with  the 
child  with  an  eye  single  to  his  welfare  and  reformation.'’ 

Heretofore  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  child  in  the 
Court.  With  a  wider  conception  of  the  law,  it  will  in  the  future 
he  placed  on  the  family  in  the  Court.  In  short 
The  Family  the  Court  will  undertake  to  deal  more  effectively 
In  Court  with  the  family  that  produces  the  neglected  or 
delinquent  child  who  is  merely  a  factor  in  the 
larger  or  more  complicated  problem.  At  present  there  are  in  this 
province  practically  three  ways  in  which  the  Court  may  dispose 


A  Boys’  Camp.  A  training  in  such  a  camp  would  save  many  a  delinquent. 

of  those  who  are  found  guilty.  They  may  be  placed  upon  pro¬ 
bation;  they  may  be  made  wards  of  the  Neglected  Children's 
Department  ;  or  they  may  be  committed,  in  the  case  of  boys,  to  the 
Industrial  School  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  or  in  the  case  of  girls  to 
one  of  the  Social  Service  Homes  in  the  Province.  First  offenders 
are,  as  a  rule,  placed  on  probation.  In  the  cities  the  Children’s 
Aid  Societies  employ  regular  agents  who  act  as  probation  officers. 
It  is  the  express  duty  of  the  probation  officer  to  become  familiar 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  probationer’s  life,  the  causes 
that  led  to  delinquency,  to  know  intimately  what  are  his  habits 
and  seek  to  protect  his  charge  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  offence  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  probationer 
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a  new  outlook  upon  life  so  that  the  old  temptations  will  not  appeal. 
In  our  opinion,  the  system  of  probation  has  never  received  a  pro¬ 
per  trial,  for  the  reason  that  an  adequate  number  of  officers  has 
not  been  provided.  It  is  not  only  an  increased  number  but  a 
better  quality  that  we  must  insist  upon  for  our  staffs.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  no  such  large-sized  job  as  we  have  described 
can  be  carried  through  by  mediocre  men  and  women.  We  note 
with  satisfaction  that  in  older  communities,  probation  officers  are 
urged,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  required,  to  have  special  train¬ 
ing  that  will  equip  them  for  their  service  to  the  community. 
Few  probation  officers  have  ability  to  get  their  work  over  the 
community,  that  is  to  interpret  to  the  community  the  meaning 
of  probation  work,  what  the  Court  stands  for,  what  the  causes  of 
delinquency  are,  and  how  the  community  may  co-operate  in  re¬ 
moving  these  hindrances  to  decent  life. 

The  agents  have  done  what  was  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  arid  the  work  that  they  have  done,  demonstrates  that 
with  a  proper  organization,  sufficiently  manned, 
Probation  at  least  90 C  of  those  appearing  before  the  Courts 
Effective  could  be  successfully  treated  by  this  modern 
method.  As  it  is,  a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
placed  on  probation  have  not  again  appeared  in  Court,  and  they 
have  been  saved  from  the  stigma  that  would  have  been  placed 
upon  their  lives  by  sending  them  to  an  Institution.  Many 
children  appearing  before  the  Court  are  so  handicapped  by  home 
conditions  or  by  community  influences  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  do  the  right  thing.  In  many  cases  such  as 
this  the  Court  orders  that  the  child  be  made  a  ward  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  placed  in  some  more  suit¬ 
able  private  home  amid  surroundings  where  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  worth.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  a  growing  boy  or  girl  can  thus  be  placed  in  a  good  environ¬ 
ment  with  people  who  have  some  sense  of  responsibility,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  attending  school,  further  difficulty  is 
avoided. 

During  the  last  year,  some  22  boys  were  committed  to  the 
Industrial  School  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  We  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Institution  in  order 
At  the  to  see  the  boys,  to  study  their  individual  peculi  ar - 

Industrial  i  ties  so  as  to  know  how  best  to  deal  with  them  after 

School  they  have  served  their  terms.  The  Institution 

provides  good  housing  accommodation,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  to  school  and  studying  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  of  observing  a  good-sized  farm  in  its  regular  oper¬ 
ations  and  we  think  there  has  been  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  to  maintain  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the 
place.  One  improvement  which  has  pleased  us  greatly,  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  few  months.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  our  report  for  the  last  year,  we  urged  the  necessity  of  somd  suit¬ 
able  technical  training.  Just  recently  a  special  manual  training 
department  was  Undertaken,  providing  for  wood-work  and  iron¬ 
work,  and  it  was  quite  noticeable  at  our  last  visit  that  many  of  the 
boys  who  had  anything  but  good  records  in  their  ordinary  school 
courses  were  genuinely  interested,  and  were  no  doubt  making 
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good  in  this  new  school,  which  indicates,  it  would  appear  to  ns, 
the  necessity  of  putting  emphasis  on  this  side  of  a  boy’s  education, 
especially  when  he  is  backward  in  his  schooling,  and  when  he 
is  passing  through  that  stage  of  his  life  when  he  must  have  some 
kind  of  activity  to  keep  him  interested. 


We  have  already  dealt  in  this  report  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Home  Institution.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  only  the  most  incorrigible  should  be  confined  to 
Institutions,  The  best  Institution  must  be  run  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  live  in  without  losing  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  initiative,  without  becoming  in  a 
certain  sense  dull  spiritless  machines,  or  falling  into  what  has 
been  known  for  some  years  as  the  institutionalized  type. 

Something  might  be  said  concerning  the  Social  Service  Homes 
that  we  use  in  the  case  of  girls  that  cannot  be  effectively  dealt 
with  in  other  ways.  We  have  to  repeat  that  in 
Social  them  suitable  home  life  has  been  maintained. 

Service  They  are  very  poorly  equipped,  however,  and  offer 

Homes  very  few  facilities  for  the  girl’s  training.  I  feel 

it  our  duty  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  some 
provision  being  made  so  that  when  we  take  a  girl  and  place  her 
away  from  home  for  two  or  three  years  of  the  most  important 
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Interesting  boys  means 


saving  boys.” 


period  of  her  life,  she  will  receive  some  adequate  return,  and 
when  she  leaves  the  Institution  will  feel  that  she  has  been  so  train¬ 
ed  that  she  can  make  her  own  way  in  life,  that  she  is  independent 
of  outside  assistance.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  pro¬ 
perly  equipped  school  for  girls  should  not  furnish  courses  in 
sewing,  millinery,  domestic  science,  dairying  and  poultry-raising, 
and  for  those  who  may  have  sufficient  schooling  to  undertake  it. 
a  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
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STATISTICS  RE  DELINQUENTS 


Number  dealt  with  .  536 

Male  . 504 

Female  .  32 


536 


Age  of  Delinquents 


Seven  . 

.  4 

Eight  . 

.  8 

Nine  . 

.  21 

Ten  . 

.  29 

Eleven  . 

.  50 

Twelve  . 

.  88 

Thirteen  . . . 

.  77 

Religion  of 

Church  of  England  . 

.  85 

Presbyterian  . 

.  88 

Methodist . 

.  52 

Roman  Catholic  .... 

.  121 

Lutheran  . 

.  72 

Hebrew  . 

.  13 

Greek  Catholic . 

.  8 

Greek  Orthodox  . . . 

.  11 

Protestant  . 

.  29 

Baptist  . 

.  22 

Congregational  . 

.  5 

Nationality  c 

Russian  . 

.  18 

English  . . 

.........  67 

Canadian  . 

.  161 

American  . 

.  77 

Austrian  . 

.  10 

Jewish  . 

.  11 

Irish . 

.  18 

Scotch  . 

.  36 

Welsh  . 

. .  6 

French  . . . 

.  6 

Swedish  . 

.  .  . .  6 

Polish  . 

. .  .  10 

Ruthenian . 

.  5 

Chinese  . 

.  2 

Italian  . 

.  8 

Fourteen .  117 

Fifteen  .  104 

Sixteen  .  28 

Seventeen  .  10 


536 

inquents 


Mennonite  .  1 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  .  1 

Mormon  .  6 

Christian  Science  .  2 

Salvation  Army  .  7 

Holiness  Movement  .  1 

Nonconformist  .  3 

United  Brethren  .  4 

Unitarian  .  5 


536 

Delinquents 


German  .  49 

Belgian  .  2 

Half-breed  . .  5 

Hollander  .  3 

Newfoundlander .  5 

Norwegian  .  1 

Syrian  .  1 

Greek .  5 

French-Canadian  .  21 

Slav  .  1 

Finlander  .  1 

Scandinavian .  1 


536 


Offences 


Theft  .  221 

Theft  of  motor  car  .  16 

House-breaking .  85 

Damage  to  property .  56 

Railway  By-law  .  27 

Forgery  . 2 

Assault  .  11 

City  By-law  .  45 

Incorrigible  .  20 

Vagrancy  .  14 


Arson .  3 

Mischief  .  12 

Immorality .  3 

Motor  Vehicle  Act .  5 

Discharge  of  fire-arms  .  9 

Obscene  language  .  2 

Carnal  knowledge  .  4 

False  pretences  .  1 


536 
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Disposition  of  Delinquents 


Fined  .  133 

Fined  and  probation . 

Paid  damages  . 38 

Dismissed  .  38 

Suspended  sentence  .  74 

Probation  .  152 


Paid  damages  and  probation  . 


Sent  Industrial  School .  12 

Warned  .  58 

Sent  to  country  .  9 

Made  ward  of  Department  ...  18 

Provincial  Jail  .  2 


536 
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PLACED  IN  REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


Male  . 
Female 


Offences  (Male) 

Theft  . 

Incorrigible  . 

Immoral  . 

Forgery  . 

House-breaking  . 


Nationality  (Male) 

English  . 

Canadian  . 

American  . 

Ruthenian  . 

German  . 

Russian  . 

Irish  . 

Austrian  . 


Religion  (Male) 

Church  of  England  . 

Methodist  . 

Presbyterian  . . 

Roman  Catholic  . 

Baptist  .  .  . . 

Lutheran  . 


Age  (Male) 

11  years  . 

12  years  . 

13  years  . 

14  years  . 

15  years  . 

16  years  . 

17  years  . .  . 


.  22 

. .  28 

50 

Offences  (Female) 


Incorrigible  .  10 

Immoral  . .  18 


28 

Nationality  (Female) 


English  .  4 

American  .  7 

Canadian  .  5 

Russian .  1 

German  .  5 

Italian  . 1 

Norwegian  .  1 

Austrian  .  1 

Half-breed  .  1 

French  .  2 


28 

Religion  (Female) 


Church  of  England  .  4 

Presbyterian  .  2 

Methodist  .  3 

Baptist  .  3 

Lutheran  .  8 

Roman  Catholic  . v . . .  .  8 


28 

Age  (Female) 

12  years  .  2 

13  years  .  2 

14  years  .  7 

15  years  .  6 

16  years  . 7 

17  years  .  4 


28 


10 

5 

1 

2 

4 

22 

4 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1 

3 

22 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 

2 

22 
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JUVENILE  COURT  COMMISSIONERS 


Town 


Name 


Andrew  . 

Athabasca  . 

Blairmore  . 

Bashaw  . 

Camrose  . 

Calgary  . . . 

Calgary  . 

Calgary  . 

Calgary  . 

Calgary  . 

Calgary  . 

Coronation  . 

Claresholm  . 

Coleman  . 

Consort  . 

Cowley  . . 

Chauvin  . 

Cowley  . . 

Delia  . 

Donalda  . 

Edmonton  . . 

Edmonton . 

Edmonton . 

Edmonton . 

Edmonton . 

Fort  Saskatchewan  .  . 

Foremost  . 

Grande  Prairie  . 

Grande  Prairie  . 

Grouard  . 

Grouard  . 

High  River  . 

Islay . 

Innisfail  . 

Innisfail  . 

Irricana  . 

Lacombe  . 

Lacombe . 

Lamont  . 

Lethbridge  . 

Medicine  Hat  . 

Medicine  Hat  . 

Mirror  . 

Magrath  . 

Mannville  . 

Macleod  . 

Nanton  . 

Olds  . 

Peace  River  . 

Ponoka  . 

Piovost  . 

Peace  River  Crossing 
Peace  River  Crossing 
Peace  River  Crossing 

Red  Deer  . 

St. Albert . . . . . . 

St.Albert . 

St.  Paul  des  Metis  .  .  . 


Robert  H.  Mennie. 

Russell  Edgar  Bannerman. 
James  William  Gresham. 
Alfred  J.  Whitby. 

Henry  Philip  Foucar. 
Alexander  McTaggart. 

T.  A.  P.  Frost. 

F.  D.  Beveridge. 

John  McAdam  Sharpe. 

Alice  Jane  Jamieson. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Langford. 
Aremis  Towns. 

William  McNichol. 

Edmund  Disney. 

Charles  Henry  Noble. 

A.  J.  Snyder. 

Thomas  Armour. 

D.  R.  Mclvor. 

Archibald  John  Campbell. 
Arthur  L.  Harvey. 

Percy  Henry  Tucker. 

H.  Allen  Gray,  D.D. 

Rev.  Michael  Murphy. 

Emily  F.  Murphy. 

Archibald  Menzies  McDonald. 
John  Paul. 

John  Edwards  Charters. 
Alexander  Forbes. 

Charles  Spencer. 

Vermer  Maurice. 

Peter  Tompkins. 

A.  W.  Hamilton  Thompson. 
William  Berty  Cairns. 

John  Draught  Lauder. 
William  G.  McArthur. 

Robert  J.  Fowler. 

Edward  Montrose  Sharp. 
George  Hutton. 

Albert  Ernest  Archer. 

J.  D.  Higinbotham. 

O.  D.  Austin. 

James  Rae. 

Horace  J.  Rymer. 

Orsin  Alpin  Woolley. 

Daniel  B.  McLean. 

Allen  Ban  McDonald. 

Aaron  Jessup. 

Samuel  James  Craig. 

William  Minshaw. 

William  K.  Turner. 

William  Hamilton. 

George  E.  Macleod. 

James  Davidson  Jones. 

John  P.  Gaudet. 

J.  Wallace. 

Walter  Lewis  Viness. 
Edmund  Poirier. 

Joseph  E.  Cloutier. 
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Name 


Town 


Stony  Plain 
Strathmore 
Strome  .... 
Sedgewick  . 
Smoky  Lake 
Trochu  .... 
Trochu  .... 

Viking  . 

Vermilion  . . 

Vulcan . 

Warner  .... 

Wainwright 

Wainwright 

Wetaskiwin 

Youngstown 


Murdoch  McKinley. 
William  Vickory. 

W.  E.  George  Hunter. 
James  S.  McDonald. 
Percy  Sutton. 

Sidney  A.  de  Barethy. 
Frank  Barnard. 

James  S.  Barker. 

Peter  S.  Pilkie. 
William  Alvin  Schenk. 
Albert  P.  Veale. 

J.  W.  McQueen. 

Frank  Lush. 

Harvey  E.  Cutler. 
James  Woodman. 


r 


] 
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THE  RESPONSIBLE  ADULT 


To  deal  in  any  satisfactory  way  with  the  child  problem,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  deal  first  with  the  adult.  Indeed  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  child  hinges  very  largely 
on  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  or  defective  parent.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  our  work,  and  yet  one  on 
which  we  feel  bound  to  place  an  ever-increasing  emphasis.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  we  have  successfully  prosecuted  68  adults  for 
contributing  to  the  neglect  of  children.  This  action  is  taken 
generally  for  one  or  two  reasons.  Either  to  act  as  a  wholesome 
deterrent  upon  other  negligent  parents  in  the  community,  or  to 
bring  the  contributing  adult  to  a  sense  of  his  or  her  responsibility. 
It  is  a  strange  comment  on  the  trend  of  society’s  thinking,  that 
for  years  we  have  thought  it  quite  just  and  proper  that  a  man 
who  steals  a  horse  or  some  much  less  valuable  thing,  should,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  be  committed  to  a  penal  Institution  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  no  indignation  when  a  man  enters 
the  home  of  another,  contributes  by  his  immoral  actions  to  the 
neglect  of  the  children  in  the  home,  and  otherwise  'blights  their 
future,  goes  practically  without  punishment.  It  is  an  indication 
that  we  are  still  at  the  stage  when  we  are  more  concerned  in  the 
protection  of  property,  than  with  the  protection  and  development 
of  human  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crime  against 
the  child  is  a  more  serious  crime  against  the  state  than  would  be 
the  theft  of  any  amount  of  property.  The  state’s  most  valuable 
assets  are  the  human  beings  in  it  and  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  human  family  are  those  that  have  their  lives  before  them, 
who  are  still  in  that  plastic  period  where  much  or  little  can  be 
made  of  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  parent  living  in  the  home  contributes  to 
the  neglect  by  refusing  to  provide  the  necessaries,  or  by  flagrant 
and  improper  conduct  in  the  home.  There  is 
Responsible  little  to  be  said  for  the  individual  who  is  respon- 

Parents  sible  for  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  who 

afterwards  makes  life  miserable  for  them. 

There  is  in  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  a  clause  providing 
penalties  for  those  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  children, 
just  as  our  Children’s  Protection  Act  provides  penalties  for  those 
who  contribute  to  their  neglect.  During  1919,  34  persons  were 
prosecuted  under  the  latter  clause.  A  few  of  the  most  revolting 
cases  that  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  were  from  among 
this  class,  cases  where  adults  were  guilty  of  deliberately  leading 
innocent  youth  into  the  most  deplorable  practices.  Fronted  with 
such  conditions  as  we  have  witnessed,  we  could  wish  that  the  law 
was,  if  anything,  more  severe. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Some  confusion  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  Department  of  Neglected  Children, 
and  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  the  several  cities  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  The  Department  employs  at  the  present  time  five  travel¬ 
ling  inspectors  and  two  travelling  matrons,  whose  business  it  is 
to  investigate  reports  that  may  come  to  us  concerning  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  families  in  any  part  of  the  province  outside  the  cities. 
One  of  the  inspectors  is  present  at  every  hearing  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  when  neglected  or  dependent  children  are  on  evidence,  made 
wards  of  the  Department,  or  where  a  misdemeanant  is  being  tried 
under  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act.  It  has  also  been  part  of 
their  duty  to  visit  the  foster  homes  where  wards  have  been  placed. 
Through  an  arrangement  that  has  recently  'been  made  with  the 
Educational  Department  our  officers  are  to  be  relieved  of  part  of 
this  responsibility.  The  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  under 
instructions  of  their  department,  visiting  these  homes  from  time 
to  time,  and  reporting  to  us.  Only  in  cases  where  there  is  an  ad¬ 
verse  or  unsatisfactory  report  will  it  be  necessary  for  a  visit  to  be 
made  by  this  Department.  Since  the  administration  of  The 
Mothers’  Allowance  Act  has  been  placed  under  our  supervision, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  our  staff  and  unless  relieved 
in  some  way  as  indicated  a  further  increase  would  be  necessary 
immediately. 

Up  until  some  eight  months  ago,  all  the  officers  reported 
direct  to  our  central  office  in  Edmonton.  It  was  then  found 
necessary  to  open  an  office  in  Calgary  under  the 
New  Branch  charge  of  our  senior  inspector  Mr.  Brooke.  This 
Opened  arrangement  has  prevented  loss  of  time  and  ex¬ 

pense  and  overlapping  in  travelling.  It  is 
possible  that  with  the  increase  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  it 
may  yet  be  found  necessary  to  still  further  decentralize  our 
activities,  and  to  have  offices  placed  in  other  centres  so  as  to 
bring  every  part  of  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  some  of  our 
officers.  This  is  a  province  of  magnificent  distances  and  occasion¬ 
ally  delays  are  necessary,  but  during  the  last  year  we  have  been 
able  to  investigate  every  report  that  has  been  sent  to  us  and  they 
have  come  from  a  few  miles  north  of  the  American  boundary  in 
the  south,  to  Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie  in  the  north. 

Under  the  provisions  of  The  Juvenile  Protection  Act,  cities  of 
5000  population,  or  more,  are  expected  to  pay  the  salary  of  one 
or  more  officers  who  will  work  under  the  direction 
In  the  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  as  well 

Cities  as  the  supervision  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies 

of  the  city.  Each  city  is  also  required  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  Shelter,  the  oversight  of  which  belongs  to  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Aid  Society.  Provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  carried  out  in 
Edmonton,  Calgary,  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge,  and  we  have 
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at  the  present  time  four  officers  in  Edmonton,  three  in  Calgary, 
one  in  Medicine  Hat,  one  in  Lethbridge.  These  persons  act  as 
investigating  officials  and  as  probation  officers  within  the  cities 
for  which  they  are  appointed  and  report  regularly  to  the  Super¬ 


intendent.  We  are  glad  to  report  the  high  standard  of  work  that 
has  been  maintained  for  the  most  part  in  these  cities.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  owing  to  limited  staffs,  the 
work  has  not  been  done  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  Our 
probation  officers  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  their  in¬ 
vestigating  duties,  have  under  their  care  and  protection  more  pro¬ 
bationers  than  they  can  hope  to  give  special  attention  to.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  probation  officer  doing  his 
duty  rightly,  is  one  of  the  great  preventive  agencies  and  should 
not  be  required  to  spread  himself  out  so  thin  as  to  make  his  work 
inefficient. 

The  Homes  that  we  use  as  boarding  houses  for  the  children 
who  come  to  us  either  for  temporary  care  or  to  await  adoption  into 
private  homes,  or  until  the  Courts  make  some  final 
At  the  disposition  of  their  cases,  are  called  Shelters.  The 

Shelters  difficulty  of  making  these  Institutions  real  homes 

is  obvious.  Children  come  to  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers  from  every  class  and  condition  of  society.  Some  of  the  older 
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of  them  have  never  been  taught  to  practise  any  of  the  amenities 
of  life.  Some  have  no  conception  of  what  it  is  to  live  in  company 
with  other  people.  Some  are  diseased  and  filthy.  To  take  this 
motley  class  and  make  a  real  impression  upon  each  child,  giving 
it  lessons  on  how  to  live  in  a  home  in  company  with  other  people, 
is  no  slight  task.  Perhaps  the  nursery  is  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  in"  connection  with  the  Children’s  Shelter.  Into  it  there 
come  children  very  young,  many  of  them  under-nurtured,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  greatest  skill  and  patience  that  they  are  kept  alive. 
The  death-rates  in  the  larger  nurseries  during  the  year  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton,  indicate  the  difficulty  in  this  problem.  We  are 
quite  sure  from  careful  investigations  that  have  been  made,  that 
these  infants  have  received  care  far  beyond  the  average  of  that  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  infants  in  private  homes.  Trained  nurses  under 
the  direction  of  doctors  who  are  specially  qualified,  have  the 
nurseries  in  charge,  and  no  expense  is  spared  in  giving  them  the 
care  which  they  may  need. 

A  problem  which  we  must  face  in  the  near  future  is  that  of 
providing  suitable  detention  wards  for  our  juvenile  delinquents, 
if  not  in  an  entirely  different  Institution,  in  some 
Detention  way  that  the  presence  of  these  delinquents  will 

Wards  not  interfere  with  the  home  life  of  the  other 

Needed  children.  The  number  of  delinquents  thus  de¬ 

tained  awaiting  trial,  is  comparatively  few,  but 
some  more  satisfactory  provision  must  be  made  for  them.  Here 
we  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  seems  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  public  mind.  We  are  most  frequently  asked:  “Are  the 
children  well  treated  in  these  homes?”  In  answer  we  can  only 
say  that  the  cities  have  co-operated  with  us  in  securing  the  very 
best  matrons  that  could  be  secured  and  have  given  them  sufficient 
help  to  make  these  places  models  of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
Apart  from  the  handicaps  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  or 
in  spite  of  them,  we  believe  that  these  homes  will  compare  with 
any  children’s  home  on  the  continent. 

The  Edmonton  Children’s  Aid  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
Shelter,  has  found  it  wise  to  maintain  what  it  calls  the 
Children’s  Boarding  Home.  The  children  in  it  are  for  the  most 
part  semi-orphants.  They  are  detained  at  a  nominal  fee  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  give  the  one  remaining  parent  an  opportunity 
to  re-establish  the  home,  thus  fulfilling  a  very  necessary  function, 
and  the  people  of  the  city  during  the  last  year  have  subscribed 
something  like  $5,000.00  as  a  .first  payment  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  building  oper¬ 
ations  begin  this  amount  can  be  multiplied  three  or  four  fold. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  CHILDREN’S 
AID  SOCIETY,  EDMONTON 

THOMAS  S.  MAGEE 


A.  M.  McDonald, 

Superintendent  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Sir¬ 
in  presenting  this  my  sixth  report  permit  me  to  state  that  the  work 
of  our  Society  is  ever  increasing  and  consequently  adding  additional 
responsibilities  to  the  staff  year  by  year. 

Regarding  work  at  the  Shelter,  there  passed  through  the  Institution 
last  year  500  children,  276  from  city  and  224  from  Government,  giving  a 
total  of  14090  child  days. 


Disposition 


Released  to  parents  or  guardians  .  221 

Placed  at  work  .  116 

Adopted  .  .  .  .  . .  78 

Sent  to  Institution,  Homes,  etc .  50 

Died  .  23 


Through  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  this  child  has  secured  an 
opportunity  for  life. 

A  casual  glance  at  these  figures  cannot  adequately  convey  the  amount 
of  labor  which  the  matron  and  her  staff  had  to  bestow  on  these  children, 
many  of  whom  entered  the  Shelter  in  an  indescribable  condition. 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  me  to  announce  the  kindly  interest  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers  and  the  large  number  of  private  citizens  who 
contributed  to  the  Christmas  cheer.  These  good  people  value  the 
happiness  of  the  humble  child  life  in  the  city  and  are  well  assured  that 
the  gifts  bestowed  on  a  function  of  that  kind  bring  the  maximum  amount 
of  unalloyed  delight  to  little  people  who  have  not  too  much  of  it  in  their 
daily  lives. 
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The  enforcement  of  the  Juvenile  Laws  regarding  girls  is  in  the  hands 
of  that  genial  officer  Miss  Nave  and  her  able  assistant  Mrs.  Ross;  ladies 
whose  motto  is  “moral  suasion”  not  adjustment  in  the 
Capable  Courts  unless  where  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  last- 

Officials  ing  and  beneficial  results.  Kindness  and  sympathy  with 

the  outcast  and  fallen  are  manifest  throughout  their 
entire  efforts  in  the  reclamation  of  their  erring  sisters. 

A  synopsis  of  their  work  may  be  gained  from  following  figures  which 
have  been  tabulated  for  your  information: 


Investigations  of  Complaints  .  498 

Inquiries  re  wards  in  foster  homes  .  882 

Records  of  wards  to  Shelter,  Courts,  Trains  .  408 

Visits  paid  to  Doctors,  Dentists,  Stores,  Dance  Halls  and  Homes  ....  191 

Times  wards  were  entertained  .  65 


2044 

Regarding  the  work  of  my  assistant  (Mr.  Munroe)  and  myself,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  description  of  our  Society  does  not  cover  the  work  of  its 
officers,  who  have  much  to  do  with  dissolute  parents  as  well  as  neglected 
children  and  with  other  adults  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of 
childhood.  Many  calls  came  from  homes  where  vice  and  other  causes 
brought  estrangment  between  husband  and  wife  to  the  detriment  of 
family  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
sympathetic  interest  backed  by  moral  suasion  overcame  difficulties  which 
had  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 

The  boy  problem  was  difficult  last  year  and  not  for  some  years  past 
was  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  have  so  many  boys  confined  at  Portage 
la  Prairie  Industrial  School. 

In  dealing  with  young  misdemeanants  one  readily  recognizes  the 
adroitness  with  which  they  attempt  to  evade  justice  and  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  this,  the  officer  to  be  successful  must  possess  a 
Skill  Reaiiir-  strong  personality.  Sometimes  this  personality  is  that 
,  of  a  man  who  seems  to  exercise  voluntarily  or  in- 

ed  ror  ooys  voluntarily,  an  almost  hypnotic  influence  upon  children. 
Work  Happy  the  leader  of  boys  who  has  that  power  and  can 

wisely  use  it!  The  boy’s  future  depends  more  upon  the 
first  great  friendship  of  his  adolescence  than  upon  any  other  one  influence. 
To  show  how  far  we  have  been  successful  in  this  regard,  I  can  state  that 
in  almost  every  instance  of  a  boy  coming  before  Court,  and  it  has  also 
been  the  case  with  many  adults,  a  full  confession  had  been  made  to  us 
before  entering  Court,  resulting  in  a  lasting  friendship  having  sprung  up 
between  our  boy  friends  and  us. 

The  following  figures  represent  our  Court  work,  being  the  serious 
offences;  the  less  serious  ones  were  adjusted  out  of  Court; 


Offences  T ried 

WindowT-breaking  . 

Neglect  . 

House-breaking  . 

Assault  . 

Immorality  . 

Creating  disturbance  . .  . . . . 

Arson  . ' . 

Theft  . . 

Cruelty  to  children . 

Desertion  . 

Incorrigibles  . 

Sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys  . . . 

Incest  . . . 

Discharging  firearms  . 

Damage  to  property  . 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses . 

Auto  thefts  . 

Family  troubles  adjusted  . 


Work 

Accomplished 


42 
145 

86 

18 

73 

18 

8 

143 

7 

3 

43 
5 

4 

8 
45 

2 

57 
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We  made  3445  enquiries  and  investigations  into  complaints  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

To  our  three  commissioners  who  week  after  week  in  their  Courts, 
listen  so  attentively  to  our  pleading,  sometimes  in  the  suppression  of  vice 
but  more  frequently  on  behalf  of  hapless  little  ones,  we  offer  our  sincere 
thanks.  It  was  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  the  rumoured  re¬ 
tirement  of  His  Lordship  Bishop  Gray  as  Commissioner  was  learned  by 
us  all,  but  we  are  pleased  that  His  Lordship  is  still  acting  in  the  same 
capacity. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  city  police  for  their  unvarying  courtesy  and 
assistance  at  all  times  so  freely  given  to  us. 

Respectively  submitted, 

(Signed)  Thomas  S.  Magee, 

Agent  of  Children's  Aid  Society. 


i 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  CHILDREN’S 
AID  SOCIETY,  LETHBRIDGE 

W.  LAMB 

A.  M.  McDonald, 

Superintendent  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Sir¬ 
in  presenting  the  report  of  our  Society  for  the  year  ending  December, 
31st,  1919,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  problems 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted  during  the  past  year  in  caring  for 
the  children  who  have  come  under  our  supervision.  We  feel  that  in  a 
large  measure  our  work  has  been  chiefly  that  of  assistance  and  we  real¬ 
ize  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  remedial  measures,  most  important  of 
which  is  the  home  environment. 

We  have  found  the  public  dance  halls  have  been  a  source  of  trouble 
to  us  and  a  fertile  recruiting  ground  of  inquiry.  If  parents  could  only 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  they  would 
u  11  hesitate  in  permitting  their  children  to  attend  these 
Dance  Halls  dances  without  accompanying  them.  The  Act  is  some- 
Sources  of  what  vague  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  guardian 

Trouble  and  when  dealing  with  children  of  careless  parents  is 

the  cause  of  much  friction. 

The  need  for  a  Provincial  Detention  Home  for  boys 
is  one  that  is  continually  presenting  itself  to  us,  but  we  also  realize  a 
greater  need  in  a  Provincial  Home  for  girls. 

It  is  with  evident  satisfaction  we  note  a  greater  interest  being  made 
manifest  by  the  public  in  Child  Welfare  work.  This  is  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  sign  and  one  that  is  bound  to  have  good  results. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
in  our  Society  against  the  present  location  of  our  Shelter  Building. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  it  moved  to  a  more  congenial  en¬ 
vironment  and  we  anticipate  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  Attached  is  a  report  of  our  work  for  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed )  W.  Lamb, 

Probation  Officer 

1919  YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  SHELTER, 
LETHBRIDGE 

Regular  Staff 

Probation  Officer  . W.  Lamb 

Matron  . Miss  Lewis 

Maid  . . . . Miss  Peterson 


Cases  Handled  by  the  Juvenile  Commissioners,  Canon  W.  V.  McMillan 
and  J.  D.  Higinbotham. 

The  number  of  children  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Commissioners 
was  twenty.  These  were  for  the  following  offences: 
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Riding  bicycles  on  sidewalk  .  2 

Theft  .  2 

Burglary  and  theft  .  10 

Forgery  . 1 

Mischief  .  1 

Assault  .  2 

Immoral  . 1 

Delinquency  .  1 

20 

Made  Wards  of  the  Department,  babies  .  3 

Male  20,  Female  3  .  23 


Two  hundred  and  seven  children  who  figured  in  minor  infractions  of 
a  varied  nature,  such  as  destroying  property,  fighting,  annoying  neighbors 
and  making  mischief  in  general,  were  dealt  with  out  of  the  Court.  In  all 
cases  where  property  was  damaged  or  taken  through  the  malefactions 
of  the  offenders,  it  has  been  replaced  or  paid  for. 


Disposition  of  Delinquents 


Suspended  sentence  .  6 

Sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie  ....  2 

Made  wards  .  2 

Probation  .  4 


Sent  to  Shelter .  3 

Sent  to  the  country .  3 


20 


Ages  of  Delinquents 


8  years 

9  years 
4  10  years 

11  years 

12  years 


1  13  years  3 

1  14  years  4 

3  17  years  3 

2  - 

3  20 


We  have  in  the  Shelter  at  the  present  time  six  children.  During  the 
year  we  have  had  in  the  Shelter  forty-one  children.  Ten  of  these  were 
carried  over  from  1918.  and  the  rest,  thirty-one,  were  admitted  during  1919. 
These  consisted  of  the  following: 


Delinquent  children,  7  girls,  10  boys  . . .  17 

Dependent  children  .  12 

Neglected  children  .  4 

Held  for  deportation  .  3 

Children  whose  mothers  were  sick  in  hospital  .  3 

Returned  from  foster  home  .  1 

Ran  away  from  home  .  1 


41 


Ages  of  the  Above-mentioned  Children 


1  year  and  under  .  9 

2  years  and  under  .  4 

4  years  and  under  .  3 

5  years  and  under  .  2 

6  years  and  under  .  2 

8  years  and  under  .  1 

9  years  and  under  .  1 

10  years  and  under  .  2 

11  years  and  under  .  5 

12  years  and  under  .  2 

13  years  and  under  .  2 

14  years  and  under  .  3 

15  years  and  under  .  2 

17  years  and  under  .  3 


41 


Nationality  of  Delinquents 


English  .  4 

Scotch  .  3 

Canadian  .  12 

American  .  6 

Finns  .  4 

Swedes  .  2 

Russian  .  6 

Slavs  .  1 

Austrian  .  1 

Italian  .  2 


41 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Monthly  Expenditure  Monthly  Income 


January  . $372.75 

February  .  429.54 

March  .  716.74 

April  .  292.93 

,  May  .  298.71 

June  .  439.27 

July .  520.79 

August  .  355.24 

September .  358.28 

October  .  502.07 

November  .  446.00 

December  .  432.80 


$5,165.15 

Estimated  net  expenditure  . 

Actual  expenditure  . 


January  . $143.95 

February  .  153.40 

March  .  158.45 

April  . .  45.25 

May  .  234.70 

June  .  91.05 

July .  66.05 

August  .  45.25 

September  .  51.90 

October  .  73.75 

November  .  45.25 

December  .  148.80 


$1,257.80 

$4,074.00 

3,907.35 


$  166.65 


Surplus 


REPORT  OF  MEDICINE  HAT  CHILDREN’S 
AID  SOCIETY 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  very  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Blundell,  the  Children’s  Aid  Agent  for  the  city  of  Medicine  Hat.  On 
account  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  we  are  unable  to  give  his  com¬ 
plete  report.  We  are  instead  giving  statistics  as  presented  by  him  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Medicine  Hat.  They 
indicate  the  strenuous  year  for  one  official. 

Cases  in  Juvenile  Court 


Under  Delinquents  Act  .  49 

Under  Dependents  Act  .  22 

71 

Cases  settled  out  of  Court  .  92 

Reconciliations  .  3 

Placed  on  probation  .  20 


Class  of  Delinquencies 


Stealing  .  14 

Neglected  .  22 

Immorality  .  4 

Stolen  property  .  3 

House-breaking  . • .  3 

Burglary  .  2 

Bad  language  .  2 

Assault  .  3 

Trespassing  . .  4 

Damage  .  7 

By-law  violating  .  1 

Abuse  .  1 

Abduction  .  1 

Contributing  to  delinquency  .  1 

Runaways  .  2 

Fake  fire-alarm  .  1 

Settled  out  of  Court 

Damage . 25 

Immorality  .  6 

Breaking  windows  .  24 

Trespassing  . 5 

Stealing  .  18 

Cruelty  .  1 

Bad  language  .  5 

Child  desertion  .  1 

Abduction  .  1 

Threatening  letters  . .  1 

Breach  of  Factory  Act .  1 

Defamation  of  character . ’  ’  ’  ’  1 

Dispute  re  possession  of  children  .  2 


The  nature  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  Medicine  Hat  may  be 
gathered  somewhat  from  the  report  that  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the 
Matron  of  the  Home  in  that  city,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“In  submitting  the  report  of  this  Institution  for  the  past  year,  there 
has  not  been  anything  exceptionally  outstanding  happen  to  merit  special 
mention.  In  the  routine  from  day  to  day  with  the  supervision  and  care 
of  the  children  their  clothes  and  food  fills  each  moment  with  its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  first  three  months  of  the  year  were  filled  with  out- 
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breaks  of  the  ’flu,  and  measles,  and  some  of  the  younger  children  suffered 
very  severely  from  the  latter,  but  we  succeeded  in  establishing  health 
and  happiness  when  it  had  worked  its  way  through  the  house.  Since  then 
we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  not  having  very  much  illness  among 
the  children  in  our  charge. 


“I  find  that  the  greatest  task  is  to  keep  the  older  delinquents  from 
contaminating  the  innocent  minds  of  the  younger  ones,  who  are  here 
from  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  example  of  these 
Wards  older  boys  and  girls,  whose  habits  and  talk  are  very 

o,  i  ,  o  questionable  at  times,  will,  I  fear,  leave  an  impression 

onouia  0n  the  younger  children,  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Classified  and  “During  the  summer  months  we  had  eleven  inmates 
Segregated  of  an  average,  but  we  have  not  had  so  many  during  the 
fall  term.  We  planted  a  larger  garden  and  as  a  result 
we  have  had  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  I  think  lots  of 
potatoes  to  do  us  until  the  new  ones  come  again. 


“The  Christmas  season  was  suitably  celebrated.  The  Medicine  Hat 
Rotary  Club  and  some  good  citizens  also  donated  the  good  things  that 
made  it  a  real  festive  season.  Each  and  all  were  generously  remembered 
by  Canta  Claus  and  the  kiddies  will,  I  think,  remember  the  Christmas 
as  one  of  their  brightest. 

“Mr.  Findlay  of  the  Monarch  Theatre  has  allowed  the  children  from 
here  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  shows  free,  when  under  the  charge  of  some 
one,  and  this  has  been  a  source  of  much  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the 
children,  and  they  look  forward  to  Saturday  afternoon  with  much 
pleasure. 


“During  the  spring  the  city  planted  two  rows  of  trees  on  either  side 
of  the  drive  way  from  the  street  to  the  building.  Most  of  them  grew  and 
this  is  gratifying  for  it  assures  good  shade  and  protection  from  the  sun 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

“In  conclusion  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  pre¬ 
sident  and  committee  for  their  co-operation  and  consideration  shown  to 
me  during  the  past  year. 


“Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed)  M.  Smith, 

“Matron.” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  AID 
SOCIETY,  CALGARY 


A.  D.  MCDONALD 


A.  M.  McDonald, 

Superintendent  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Sir  — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  our  Society  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1919. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  most  busy  one.  The  great  aims  of 
the  Society  in  protecting  children  from  cruelty  or  neglect,  providing 
homes  for  the  homeless,  adjusting  family  troubles,  and  in  helping  to 
save  the  weak  and  the  erring  from  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  have 
been  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  help  that  the  Society  could  give  was 
open  to  all  without  regard  to  age,  creed  or  nationality.  Believing  in 


“Give  them  a  chance  to  play.” 


the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity,  its  aim  has  been  to  give  every 
unfortunate  or  dependent  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  chance  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  In  a  word  the  Society  aims  at  making  good  citizens, 
and  seeks  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  prisons,  by  reforming  delinquent 
boys  and  girls  outside  of  penal  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  the  Society’s  activity  throughout  the  year,  many 
children,  who  through  the  neglect  of  ignorance  and  careless  parents,  were 
wandering  into  paths  of  sin,  were  rescued  by  the 
A  Busv  Society  and  directed  into  a  better  life. 

v  y  Many  serious  and  perplexing  problems  are  now 

Year  engaging  the  public  mind.  None  are  more  vitally  im¬ 

portant  than  t^ose  relating  to  the  home  and  the  child. 
Indeed  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  child  problems  are  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  time.  The  child  stands  in  the  midst  with  its  hands 
stretched  towards  the  future,  and  its  value  as  the  nation’s  greatest  and 
most  precious  asset  has  at  last  come  to  be  generally  recognized. 
Children  are  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  whether  we  shall  be  strong  or 
weak  as  a  nation  depends  very  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  children 
growing  up  in  our  homes  and  receiving  care  and  training  in  our  public 
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institutions.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  to  the  nation  of  all  child¬ 
helping  and  child-saving  institutions  and  agencies.  Among  these  none 
occupy  a  higher  place  than  Children’s  Aid  Societies. 


The  present  is  an  age  of  enquiry.  We  are  beginning  to  investigate 
causes  and  tendencies,  and  to  employ  preventive 
measures  and  agencies.  Sociological  students  now 
emphasize  the  supreme  importance  of  building  our 
social  structure  on  the  child.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  we  are  to  produce  a  high  type  of  citizenship 
we  must  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influences  which 
tend  to  injure- or  weaken  the  material  entering  into  the  structure. 

This  leads  us  to  think  of  the  child’s  enviroment  pre-natal  and  post¬ 
natal.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well-born,  but  how  many  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  are  condemned  to  life-long  handicaps, 
such  as  feeblemindedness,  constitutional  disease,  or  pre¬ 
disposition  of  criminality,  simply  because  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  an  inevitable  law  of  life  whereby  the  sins  of 
parents  are  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  To  what  extent  it  would  be  possible  to  apply 
preventive  measures  to  ensure  to  every  child  a  fair  start  in  life  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  and  cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  is  only  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  order  to  indicate  one  of  the  difficult  factors  entering  into 
the  neglected  child  problem. 


Investigation 

and 

Prevention 


Environment 

Counts 


We  are  facing  in  Calgary  today,  as  elsewhere,  the  menace  of  poor 
home  conditions  both  from  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view,  con¬ 
ditions  accentuated  by  existing  circumstances,  the  high 
cost  of  living,  industrial  unrest,  etc.  No  off-hand  easy 
remedy  is  sufficient  to  save  the  situation.  It  requires 
the  co-operation  of  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
citizens,  who  are  interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  great  work  of 
helping  to  influence  and  save  delinquent  youth. 


Poor  Home 
Conditions 


Such  help  we  are  now  receiving  from  the  Rotary  Club  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  “Big  Brother”  idea,  and  already  several  wayward  youths 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Club  on  probation,  and  are  being  given  every 
chance  to  make  good.  Other  organizations  have  been  communicated 
with,  and  will  likely  co-operate.  The  interest  already  manifested  in  this 
movement  justifies  the  hope  that  much  good  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
reclamation  of  wayward  youth  and  moral  interests  of  the  community. 

The  organization  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee,  or  Boys’  Welfare 
League,  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  yet  accomplished  in  relation  to  our 
Juvenile  Court  work.  The  League  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good  before  it,  and  its  operation  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  far  to  offset  the  handicap  of  our  having  as  yet 
no  place  of  detention  in  the  city  for  boys  who  get  into 
serious  trouble.  The  members  of  this  League  or  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  Rotarian  Club,  are: 

Rev.  H.  H.  Bingham,  Chairman;  C.  R.  Latimer,  Esq.,  Manager,  Bank 
of  Toronto;  George  Webster,  Esq.,  Alderman;  Dr.  M.  C.  Costello;  Captain 
Robert  Pearson. 

The  seventeen  Rotarians  who  so  far  have  lined  up  as  “Big  Brothers” 
are  prominent  business  men  who  represent  fairly  the  respectability  and 
moral  worth  of  the  city.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  make 
mention  of  the  services  rendered  by  Alderman  McTaggart,  Mrs.  Harold 
Riley.  Mr.  George  Ross,  Alderman  Adams,  Mr.  F.  D.  Beveridge,  and  Rev. 
J.  Herzer  in  relation  to  this  “Big  Brother”  movement. 


Juvenile 

Court 

Committee 


Juvenile  Court  Statistics 


Number  Juvenile  Court  cases .  336 

Males  .  268 

Females  . 68 

Delinquents,  Male  193 ;  Female  8  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^  .  ...!!!.!  .  .  .  201 

Sessions  of  Court  held  .  ’  ’  .  ,  .  .  135 
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Offences  of  Delinquents 


Theft  . 

.  81 

Placing  obs.  of  C.P.R . 

1 

Burglary  . .  . 

.  3 

Delinquency  (Vagrancy) 

7 

Burglary  and  theft  . 

.  23 

Forgery  . 

1 

Assault  . 

.  4 

Causing  disturbance . 

11 

Damage  to  property  . . . . 

.  19 

— 

Breaches  of  By-laws  . .  . 

.  51 

201 

Ages  of  Delinquents 

7  years  . 

.  1 

14  years  . 

38 

8  years  . 

.  5 

15  years  . 

44 

9  years  . 

.  13 

16  years  . 

12 

10  years  . 

.  11 

17  years  . 

5 

11  years  . 

.  14 

— 

12  years  . 

.  33 

201 

13  years  . 

.  25 

Disposition  of  Delinquents 

Sent  to  country  . 

.  7 

Fined,  restitution  . 

16 

Suspended  sentence 

.  7 

Restitution . 

6 

Probation  . 

.  3 

Fined  . 

23 

Probation,  restitution  . . 

.  4 

Portage  la  Prairie  . 

2 

Costs  . 

.  16 

Damage  assessed . 

10 

Dismissed  with  warning 

.  38 

Paid  expenses  . 

1 

Costs,  restitution . 

.  7 

Damage  assessed,  fined,  costs 

3 

Fined,  costs,  restitution  . 

.  13 

Restitution,  costs,  probation  . . 

2 

Fined,  costs  . 

.  38 

— 

Bonds  . 

.  3 

201 

Orders  of  delivery . 

.  2 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  were 

336  cases  dealt  with  in  the  Juvenile 

Court,  exactly  the  same 

number  as 

were  recorded  last  year.  Of 

these 

201  were  delinquency  cases,  the  remainder  being  cases  of  neglect  or  con¬ 
tributory  neglect.  The  81  cases  of  theft  and  23  cases  of  burglary  and 
theft  made  up  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  offences  charged.  All 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Society  and  the  Court  were  ex¬ 
hausted  in  efforts  made  to  check  this  incipient  crime  and  save  the  de¬ 
linquents.  Only  two  boys  were  committed  to  Portage  la  Prairie  during 
the  year. 

There  were  135  sessions  of  the  Court  held,  the  presiding  judges  being 
Mr.  P.  D.  Beveridge,  Rev.  A.  McTaggart  for  the  boy  cases,  and  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Jamieson  and  Mrs.  F.  Langford  for  the  girl  and  neglected  infant  cases. 

There  were  16  adults  charged  with  contributing  to  neglect,  under 
Section  18  of  The  Children’s  Protection  Act.  Ten  convictions  were  secur¬ 
ed  and  the  usual  penalties  imposed. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  visiting  of  homes 
and  places  of  public  amusement,  patrolling  the  streets,  investigating 
cases,  adjusting  family  troubles,  etc.  The  “follow  up’’ 
I*  work,  so  important  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention, 

rlomc  .  jg  Sjmpiy  impossible  at  present,  owing  to  the  insufficient 

Visitation  help  and  attention  which  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
urgent  constantly  recurring  cases.  It  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  Mr.  Royce  and  Mrs.  Matheson  to  overtake  the  large  amount 
of  “follow  up”  work  which  needs  to  be  done  if  an  increase  of  crime,  both 
juvenile  and  adult,  is  to  be  prevented.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  an  Executive  Meeting  of  our 
Society  last  April,  that  there  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  current 
year,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  salaries  of  two  probation  officers,  a 
man  and  a  woman. 

Probably  no  department  of  our  work  is  more  difficult  or  calls  for  more 
time  and  thought  than  the  work  of  helping  and  protecting  girls.  While 
some  disappointments  have  to  be  confessed,  it  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  proteges  prove  worthy  of  the  efforts  and 
sympathy  expended  upon  them.  From  the  stand-point  of  the  future  it 
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would  seem  to  be  a  more  serious  thing  for  a  girl  to  go  wrong  than  a  boy. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  protecting  our  girls,  the  mothers  that 
are  to  be,  from  the  temptations  and  seductive  evils  to  which  they  are  so 
peculiarly  susceptible,  and  which  beset  them  on  every  side. 

THE  SHELTER 

The  aggregate  number  cared  for  at  the  Shelter  was  704,  425  males  and 
279  females.  During  a  good  part  of  the  year  the  capacity  of  the  Shelter 
was  overtaxed,  especially  in  the  boys’  ward,  the  number  of  boys  admitted 
for  a  long  time  past  exceeding  that  of  the  girls  in  the  ratio  of  3:2.  The 
release  of  quite  a  number  of  soldiers’  children  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat,  but  still  leaves  us  very  short  of  accommodation.  The  fact  is 
that  our  Shelter  is  altogether  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
our  Society.  More  accommodation  is  urgently  needed,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  we  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  expanding  work.  An 
annex  to  the  present  building  would  probably  save  the  situation  until 
a  new  Shelter  is  built. 

On  the  whole  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  good,  more 
especially  since  the  engagement  of  visiting  physicians  on  salary.  Dr. 
Gibson  served  with  much  acceptance  for  four  months.  He  was  succeeded 
on  October  1st,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Mayhood,  whose  services  are  also  much 
appreciated. 

When  the  position  of  matron  became  vacant  some  months  ago,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  have  a  fully  qualified  graduate  nurse  in 
charge  at  the  Shelter,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  held  on 
October  21st,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  application  of  Miss  Josephine 
Merrett  for  the  position.  She  entered  upon  her  duties  as  matron  on 
November  1st. 


Shelter  Statistics 


Aggregate  number  of  children  cared  for  at  Shelter  .  704 

No.  Males  .  426 

No.  Females  .  278 

Admitted  during  year  . 207 

Discharged  during  year  .  227 

In  Shelter  January  1st,  1919  .  49 

In  Shelter  December  31st.  1919  . .  28 

Disposal  .  227 

Children  returned  to  parents  .  109 

Placed  in  foster  homes  from  Shelter  .  33 

Placed  in  temporary  homes .  4 

Sent  to  hospitals  . 50 

Placed  at  work  . . 9 

Released  to  relatives  .  4 

Died  . 7 

Given  temporary  outing  .  3 

Admitted  to  Red  Cross  Home  .  6 

Sent  to  Edmonton  .  1 

Admitted  to  Rescue  Home  .  1 

227 

Number  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes  outside  Shelter .  45 

Number  of  applications  for  children  put  through .  110 

Licenses  issued  to  newsboys  .  291 

Government  charges  . .  . .  .  . .  .  .  29 

Visits  to  Home  and  other  places  .  .  . . .  2284 


There  were  78  children  placed  in  foster  homes  during  the  year,  the 
largest  number  placed  in  any  one  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
Society.  Of  these,  45  were  made  wards  and  adopted,  without  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Shelter. 

There  were  110  applications  for  children  for  adoption  put  through, 
necessitating  the  writing  of  over  500  letters. 

^  P1?  number  of  licenses  issued  to  newsboys  was  291.  A  few  licenses 
had  to  be  cancelled,  on  account  of  misconduct,  but  on  the  whole  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  newsies  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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There  were  2284  visits  made  by  the  office  staff  to  homes,  pool-rooms, 
dance  halls,  tobacco  stores,  theatres,  and  other  places. 

Many  cases  were  dealt  with,  such  as  the  adjusting  of  family  troubles, 
the  settling  of  minor  disputes,  etc.,  of  which  no  tabulated  records  were 
. .  made.  The  character  of  our  work  naturally  brings  us  in 

Adjustnng  touch  with  every  possible  phase  of  the  intricacies  of 

Family  home  life,  and  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  especially  by 

Troubles  those  who  have  had  experience,  that  no  other  kind  of 

work  requires  as  much  patience,  tact  and  delicacy  of 
touch  to  handle  successfully.  The  office  became  at  times  a  veritable 
trouble  bureau,  a  fact  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  involving  a 
compliment  to  the  Society  and  its  beneficent  work.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  success  attended  every  effort  to  restore  harmony,  or  adjust  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  so  many  demons 
of  distrust,  alienation  and  discord  were  cast  out. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

I  would  not  close  my  report  without  placing  on  record  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  City’s  generous  aid  and  co-operation. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  kindly  aid  given  by  the 
Press,  also  of  support  and  courtesies  received  from  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 
W.C.T.U.,  the  Rotarian  Club,  Women’s  Canadian  Club,  the  Social  Service, 
Associated  Charities,  Knox  Church  Brotherhood,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and 
the  Police  Department  generally. 

To  friends  who  contributed  money,  clothing,  toys,  books,  fruit,  con¬ 
fectionery,  etc.,  especially  at  the  Christmas  Season,  to  the  theatres  of  the 
city  for  free  entertainments  given  the  children,  and  to  the  many  friends 
who  in  various  ways  helped  us  in  our  work,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
most  gratefully  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  D.  McDonald. 

Secretary  and  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTORS 


A.  M.  McDonald, 

Superintendent  Neglected  Children, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Sir  — 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  briefly  concerning  the  work  which 
your  Inspectors  have  done  in  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  children 
in  the  country. 

Our  work,  of  course,  covers  only  the  rural  sections  of  the  province. 
The  number  of  cases  which  have  been  investigated  indicated  clearly  the 
necessity  of  this  kind  of  work  being  pushed  energetically  in  the  country 
places. 

The  following  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  work: 


Mothers’  Allowance  cases  investigated  .  135 

Other  cases  .  595 

Charged  as  neglected  children  under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act  185 
Charged  with  delinquency  under  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  .  .  140 

Adults  charged  with  contributing  .  34 

Balance  of  cases  were  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

Number  of  foster  homes  visited  during  the  year  .  895 

Total  mileage  covered  by  six  Inspectors  .  83,792 

By  rail  .  66,913 

By  road  .  16,879 


83,792 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  R.  Brooke, 
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A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION 


We  should  be  failing  in  appreciation  if  we  were  to  close  this 
report  without  making  some  mention  of  the  many  persons,  agencies 
and  societies  that  have  co-operated  with  us  with  so  much  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  increasingly  easy  to  elicit  the  support  of 
the  public  for  any  movement  intended  to  help  unfortunate  child¬ 
ren,  and  we  are  finding  that  'the  number  of  our  friends  is  multi¬ 
plying  as  the  years  pass.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  mention 
in  detail  all  of  those  who  have  rendered  assistance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  there  are  a  number  who  have  rendered  especially  valu¬ 
able  service. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  foster-parents,  who 
have  received  as  their  own  homeless  and  destitute  children  and 
who  are  training  them  into  useful  citizenship : 
Societies  and  Of  the  Provincial  and  Municipal  Police 
Organizations  forces,  who  have  always  been  ready  to  lend  their 
That  Have  assistance  and  active  co-operation  in  enforcing 

Helped  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  and  without  whose 

assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  of  the  important  work  referred  to  in  this  report: 

Of  the  institutions  which  have  received  and  cared  for  many 
children  with  whom  it  was  otherwise  impossible  to  deal,  among 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  Social  Service  Home  in  Calgary, 
the  Social  Service  Home  in  Edmonton,  the  Beulah  Home  in  Ed¬ 
monton,  the  Lacombe  Home  in  Midnapore,  Youville  Convent  in 
St.  Albert,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Home  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Refuge,  Edmonton : 

Of  the  medical  men,  many  of  whom  have  most  willingly 
given  their  time  and  skill  to  remedying  physical  defects  without 
any  thought  of  remuneration : 

Of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  province,  who  have  exercised  so  much  patience  and  insight 
in  making  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  cases  brought  before 
them : 

Of  the  newspapers,  which  have  shown  so  much  courtesy  in 
publishing  articles  sent  to  them  and  devoting  their  space  so  gener¬ 
ously  'to  the  greater  problems  of  child-saving  in  the  community : 

Of  the  various  churches,  and  kindred  organizations,  which 
have  so  heartily  co-operated  with  us  in  extending  the  plea  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  of  child  life,  and  in  many  cases  interest¬ 
ing  people  who  otherwise  would  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
good  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  of  Alberta, 
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